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SEYMOUR  DURST 


When  you  leave,  please  leave  this  book 

Because  it  has  been  said 
"Ever  thing  comes  i  hint  who  watts 

Except  a  loaned  book." 


WHEN  A  FELItSR  WSEDS  A  GUN 
Here  it  was  1914  and  there  had  been  no  war  since  the 
Spanish-American  bout  of  four  isaiddm  months  in  189b.      sixteen  years 
without  warfare  I      Someone  must  start  trouble  to  keep  up  the  average 
and  so  the  peace  bubble  was  blown  to  bits  in  that  hotbed  of  human 
hatreds,  the  Balkans* 

Some  crazy  sharpshooter  of  Sarajevo  took  a  shot  at 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria- Hungary  and  his  wife*  He 
didn't  miss,  for  through  the  Balkan  mountains  and  the  Tyrol  they're 
all  good  Sixots*      peasants  in  gay  raiment,  feathered  felt  hats,  and 
rifles  slung  from  their  snoulders  strut  villages  all  day  long.  They 
like  to  shoot-— even  people. 

After  the  assassination  Austria-Hungary  declared  war 
on  Serbia  in  July  1914.     Then  in  a  few  months  twelve  nations  went 
war  crazy.      Germany  declared  war  on  Russia,  and  on  France;  Great 
Britain  declared  war  on  Germany;  Austria- Hungary  declared  war  on 
Russia;  France  and  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Austria-Hungary; 
Dewet  rebelled  in  south  Africa;  Great  Britain  declared  war  on 
Turkey;  Japanese  captured  Chinese  ^singtaa;  south  African  troops 
took  the  capital  of  German  Southwest  Africa*      Italy  declared  x&s 
war  on  Austria- Hungary  and  Turkey;  Great  Britain  declared  war  on 
Bulgaria;  Germany  declared  war  on  Portugal;  Ireland  had  an 
insurrection;  Italy  declared  war  on  Germany;  Russia  had  a  revolution 
United  States  sent  Marines  into  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico;  the  United  Statesl 
declared  war  on  Germany;  Greece  declared  war  on  somebody,  joining 
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Another  president  of  the  Scorpion  Club.  The 
writer,  on  the  Border  in  1916,  uefore  going 
overseas  in  First  world  war.      note,  our 
transportation  was  by  covered  wagons,  not  jeeps 
or  great  motor  trucks. 
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with  the  Germane;  Brazil  declared  war  on  Germany;  Portugal  had  a 
revolution  against  the  Allies;  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Aastria-Hangary. 

Twelve  nations  in  a  battle  royal.  Revolutions, 
insurrections  and  rebellions  on  the  side*      Everyone  seemed  to  be 
in  the  mess,  all  Dent  on  legalized,  legitimate  murder.      It  was  hard 
to  tell  waj.0  was  snooting  who.      Sometimes  they  themselves  couldn't 
tell  and  shot  one  another.      It  was  a  crazy  war,  started  by  a  crazy 
student.     The  wnole  world  seemed  to  be  going  crazy  and  approaching 
the  Armageddon  of  the  BiDle. 

And  we  were  getting  tangled  in  it.      when  we  sent  the 
Marines  into  Mexico  to  "take  Vera  Cruz  at  once,"  we  lost  19  officers 
and  men*      The  Mexicans  didn't  like  us  at  all,  and  there  was 
trouble  here  and  there  all  along  the  Border*      In  March  1916, 
pancho  Villa,  the  bandit,  jumped  across  the  xvio  Grande  aud  massaered 
22  people  in  Columbus,  Kew  Mexico.      General  John  J.  Pershing  chased 
Villa  back  into  Mexico,  and  was  searching  the  hills  for  him  and  his 
band*      Twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  San  Antonio  a  small  Uuited 
States  cavalry  camp  was  wiped  out  by  a  band  of  raiders  from  across 
the  Rio  Grande*      Small  groups  of  bandits  came  across  the  river  from 
time  to  time  and  roDOed  isolated  ranches* 

When  the  big  show  in  jsurope  had  Deen  under  way  for  aoout 
a  year  or  so  we  began  to  polish  up  our  brass  hats  and  brass  buttons. 
Military  camps  were  started  here  and  there,  and  maneuvers  were  held. 
By  July  1916  we  had  thousands  under  arms  and  training.      part  of 
our  Twenty-seventh  Division  was  camped  at  peekgicill,  New  York.  All 
the  papers  had  reporters  there  and  most  of  them  were  full  of  predict- 
ions that  the  United  States  would  be  in  tne  world  war  sooner  or 
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later. 

William  P.  Beazell,  of  the  New  York  world,  and  I,  of  the 
Herald,  were  among  the  correspondents  and  we  fell  into  team  work. 
As  wewere  entering  our  Peekskill  hotel  soon  after  midnight  one 
morning  Bill  received  a  telephone  call  from  his  office. 

"They're  sending  the  Seventy-first,  Seventh  and  fourteenth 
Regiments  to  the  Texas  Border,"  he  said  when  he  came  out  of  the 
booth.      "My  office  orders  me  to  return  to  New  York  at  once,  and  go 
with  the  seventy- first.      It  leaves  at  seven  oclock.     There's  no 
train  from  here.      I  can't  make  it." 

Ho  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  a  call  came  for  me.  joe 
Canavan,  top  reporter  and  my  good  friend,  was  calling. 

"Got  Betsy  up  there?      Yes?     Well,  jump  in  and  beat  it 
down  here  as  quick  as  you  can.      You're  to  go  to  Texas  with  the 
Seventy- first  Regiment.      Train  out  at  seven  oclook.     Beat  iti 
Good  luokl" 

Beazell  and  I  grabbed  up  our  things,  bundled  into  the  car 
and  started.      It  was  then  nearly  two  oolock.      .about  ten  miles 
below  Peekskill  we  ran  into  a  heavy  fog  bank  through  which  my  front 
lights  could  not  penetrate.     Bill  got  out,  lit  a  match,  and  picked 
out  the  roadway.      I  followed  aaout  ten  feet  in  back  of  him,  running 
in  low  gear.      We  had  nearly  two  miles  of  this  and  it  took  us  more 
thantwo  hours  to  get  through  the  fog  bank.      Then  we  had  clear 
sailing  and  hit  the  road  like  a  streak.      We  arrived  in  upper  New 
York  about  six  oclock,  shopped  at  Bill's  long  enough  for  him  to 
grab  up  some  clothes^  and  the  same  at  my  house.    .  we  tore  downtown, 
missing  milk-wagons  and  cross-town  traffic  by  inches.      If  what 
those  other  drivers  yelled  at  us  was  true,  we  both  were  just  all 
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wrong  about  our  ancestry. 

Reaching  the  Pennsylvania  terry  at  Cortlandt  street,  we 
had  only  minutes  to  spare.      I  telepnoned  the  garage  I  was  leaving 
Betsy  in  the  street,  and  to  ooiiie  a^d  get  her.      We  got  onto  the 
ierry  with  the  very  lastof  the  stragglers  of  the  regiment,  and 
boarded  the  train  in  Jersey  City.      While  we  were  accorded  the 
privileges  of  officers,  all  their  accommodations  were  Jammed,  so 
we  banked  in  with  a  bunch  of  sergeants,  corporals  and  privates.  in 
an  ordinary  old-time  day  coach. 

"Where  th1  hell  are  we  goin1  t'  sleep?"  a  noisy  corporal 

yelled. 

"lait  till  night  comes,  I'll  show  you,"  the  top  sergeant 

called. 

When  night  came  the  top  sergeant  came  along  the  aisle. 

"Grao  hold,  boys,"  he  ordered,  as  he  stepped  in  between 
seats  and  close  to  the  window.        "Grab  it  there,  like  this."  He 
caught  hold  top  aad  bottom.      "Now  yankl" 

something  cracked,  and  out  came  the  back  of  the  seat. 

"Go  to  it,  boys.      Yank  like  you  mean  it." 

What  we  did  to  that  day  coach  would  make  James  J.  Hill 
and  General  W.  W.  Atterbury  turn  over  in  their  graves  and  aide  their 
faces.      Seats  were  pulled  apart  regardless  of  whether  they  ever 
could  be  put  together  again.      we  had  to  have  some  place  to  sleep. 
Soon  we  had  a  flat  stretch  of  cushions  from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the 
other.      We  all  stretched  out  on  them,  and  did  fairly  well, 
considering  that  we  slept  in  most  of  our  clothes. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Oklahoma  we  were  beginning  to 
realize  what  hot  weather  was.      We  were  unused  to  it  and  pretty 
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uncomfortable.      The  exodus  from  New  York  had  oeen  so  sudden  that 
there  had  been  no  time  for  instructions  as  to  now  to  guard  against 
sunstroke.      we  stopped  outside  McAllister,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.      The  sun  was  like  a  furnace.      One  lieutenant  took  his  platoon 
out  for  a  "little  exercise."     To  "stretch"  them  he  put  them  on 
double-time  for  two  or  three  olocks.    Twelve  of  the  men  tumbled  out 
of  line.      Two  fell  ucconscioujfell  were  carried  back  or  helped  back 
into  the  train,  where  the  medics  took  charge,  fixed  them  up,  and  gave 
them  a  lecture  on  how  to  live  in  a  sub-tropical  climate. 

The  gist  of  their  instructions  was  that  they  must  eat 
proper  food,  which  would  be  provided  in  the  regular  messes.  On 
hikes  and  marches,  they  must  not  drink  water.      If  feeling  in  need 
of  a  drink,  he  must  take  just  a  mouthful  and  nold  it  for  a  minute 
or  so  and  then  spit  it  out.      He  would  find  it  woyld  refresh  him 
and  it  soon  would  become  a  habit. 

We  drew  into  San  Antonio,  Texas,  early  of  a  morning. 
While  waiting  for  a  new  train  to  be  made  up  to  take  us  down  to  the 
Border,  we  had  time  enough  to  visit  the  Alamo,  where  William 
Barret  Travis  and  James  Bowie  and  185  other  Texas  soldiers  were 
massacred  by  Santa  Anna  and  hi a  Mexicans.      On  the  new  train,  we 
correspondents  were  given  accommodations  with  colonel  William  Bates 
and  nis  officers.      Dur  newspaper  confreres  included  Earl  J.  Hadley 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun;  waiter  Davenport,  of  the  New  York 
American;  Captain  Harry  Kid,  of  the  New  York  Evening  journal; 
Carl  Dickey,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Joseph  Jordan  of  the  New 
York  Evening  world. 

We  chugged  out  of  San  Antonio  about  ten  in  the  morning. 
We  had  been  traveling  about  an  hour  wnen  our  car  slowly  slid  to  a 
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stop.      We  were  not  at  a  station.      There  was  not  a  nouse  or  shack 
in  sight.      We  were  in  a  wide  expanse  of  uot-looking  sandy  waste. 
A  few  gnarled  bushes  stuck  up  here  and  there.      Our  locomotive  and 
the  rest  of  the  train  had  oroken  loose  and  nad  gone  on  without 
knowing  our  car  was  left  behind.      We  watting  waited  in  that  broiling 
car  for  more  than  an  hour,  before  the  first  sewtion  backed  up,  and 
took  us  on  our  way  again. 

We  drew  into  the  lower  part  of  Texas,  the  Border  couutry, 
at  night.      we  traveled  very  slowly,  merely  creeping  along,  for  the 
officers  were  cautious  aad  with  good  reason.      Those  massacres  at 
Columbus  and  the  cavalry  post  below  Sam  Fordyoe  were  still  quite 
fresh  in  their  minds.     The  Border  was  so  long,  so  scatteringly 
guarded,  and  the  sparsely  settled  country  so  vast,  that  groups 
of  raiders  easily  could  have  met  and  ambushed  the  train  in  the 
blackness  of  the  night  and  the  orush. 

"Station  your  men  on  all  car  steps.      Shoot  at  the 
slightest  disturbance  you  can  see  or  near  in  the  crush!"  were  the 
orders. 

In  the  little  town  of  pharr,  which  we  passed  a~out  four 
oclook  in  the  morning,  a  department  store  was  ablaze.      we  reached 
McAllen  about  dayoreak,  and  Beazell,  Davenport  and  I  got  rooms 
at  the  hotel.      While  we  were  sitting  on  the  porch  after  breakfast, 
we  overheard  two  women  chatting. 

"Yes,  the  Rangers  got  all  of  them,"  one  said.      "The  whole 
gang  that  set  the  fire.      The  leader  and  ten  others.     Took  them 
over  back  of  the  schoolhiuse  and  shot  them." 

"Were  you  speaking  of  that  fire  in  Pharr?"  we  asked.  "Did 
they  really  shoot  eleven?" 
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"Oh,  yes,  ten  or  eleven.      Something  like  that.  They 
knew  the  ringleader.      He  was  a  real  bad  man,  suspected  of  other 
crimes,  so  they  took  him  and  nis  gang  and  shot  the  wnole  bunch,  lio 
use  wasting  time  with  a  trial  and  all  that.      The  Rangers  know  what 
they  are  doing.      When  I  first  came  here  several  months  ago,  I 
didn't  believe  the  stories  of  now  they  take  the  guilty  out  into  the 
brush  and  shoot  them  without  trial.     But  a  friend  of  mine  took 
me  *ax  about  five  miles  from  here,  and  showed  me  a  pile  of  sevan  or 
eight  dead." 

We  accepted  the  woman's  story  as  true  and  as  an  indication 

of  a  situation  along  the  Border  that  was  critical  for  our  people 

there  and  required  heroic  treatment,  if  not  exactly  aocording  to 

the  law  of  states  which  faced  no  such  dangers.    Our  people  were 
greatly  outnumbered  in  all  the  Border  towns.  -i-r^-zcsiw 

We  took  a  walk  around  MoAllen,  In  those  aays,  a  small 

one-story  town,  with  a  population  of  about  500  American  whites  and 

something  like  1,500  Mexicans.      It  had  ten  or  fifteen  commercial 

houses,  a  little  movie,  and  a^out  sixty  iMtW  homes  scattered  around 

in  an  area  approximately  a  mile  square*      The  poobah  of  the  town 

was  Rooert  Lee  Lewis,  and  we  wanted  to  meet  him. 

"Just  look  for  a  very  bowlegged  man  so  bowlegged  two 

pigs  could  go  through  without  scratching,"  we  were  told. 

It  didn't  take  us  long  to  find  Rooert  Lee.      He  was  a  genial 
person,  full  of  vim.      He  nad  oeen  engaged  by  the  army  to  clear  a 
big  flat  field  for  the  brigaue  camp.      Me  took  us  to  the  edge  of 
the  town  to  show  us  the  camp  site.      As  we  approached  we  saw  about 
twenty  groups  of  laborers,  scattered  around  the  wide  area,  six  or 
eight  ina  xxssp  squad.      As  we  watched,  one  group  began  to  jump  up 
aud  down  in  great  excitement,  yelling  and  snouting.      Then  another 
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group,  sometimes  three  or  four  6roups,  all  jumping  up  and  down 
and  yelling. 

"Just  killing  rattlesnakes  and  tarantulas,"  Lewis  remarked 
casually.      "They're  all  over  the  place.      Hundreds  of  them  in  that 
field-— Rattlesnake  Field  some  people  call  it.     But  we'll  get  rid 
of  them." 

We  didn't  feel  really  comfortable  in  such  close  proximity 
to  rattlesnakes  and  tarantulas.     But  after  a  while  we  got  used  to 
it,  and  generally  carried  heavy  pronged  sticks,  just  in  case.  what 
pestered  us  most  were  the  myriads  of  ubiquitous  small  dugs  the  ooys 
named  Princeton  bugs  because  of  the  way  they  were  striped.  At 
night,  big  black  beetles,  attracted  by  the  few  electric  lights  on 
the  main  street,  came  by  the  thousands,  and  were  so  thick  on  the 
sidewalks  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  from  stepping  on 
them,  with  a  cracking  like  walking  on  peanut  shells.      we  got  used 
to  that,  too. 

When  the  camp  site  was  cleared,  it  was  found  that  the 
water  supply  was  insufficient.      Poobah  Lewis  took  care  of  that. 
By  next  evening  he  had  several  miles  of  pipe  laid,  and  water  running. 
Then,  the  camp  kitchens  could  not  supply  enough  bread.      And  poobah 
Lewis  took  care  of  that.      He  set  up  a  oakeshop  in  town,  and  cooked 
so  muoh  bread  he  furnished  the  wnole  brigade  and  nad  an  oversupply 

which  ne  gave  to  the  poor  people  and  some  others.      His  bread  was 

excellent. 

Many  bizarre  stories  of  this  bad land  area  came  to  us. 
We  decided  to  take  a  trip  out  to  Fort  Ringgold,  about  seventy  miles 
west  of  McAllen.      It  was  forty  miles  from  Sam  Fordyce  at  the  end 
of  the  single-traok  xxxs  railroad  and  across  thirty  miles  or  more 
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of  desert.      We  engaged  two  jalopies  for  our  party  of  six  corres- 
pondents.     When  we  reached  Mission,  ten  miles  from  McAllen,  our 
driver  stopped. 

"Better  go  over  to  the  army  camp  and  get  some  automatics. 
We  might  need  them,"  he  said. 

We  obtained  the  automatics,  and  wnen  we  reached  Sam  Fordyce, 
our  driver  announced  that  something  was  the  matter  with  his  oar  and 
he  couldn't  go  any  farther.     Beazell,  Captain  Kid  and  I  stepped 
out.      The  correspondents  in  the  other  car  decided  not  to  go  on. 

"I'll  take  anybody  wno  wants  to  go,"  the  other  driver  said. 
We  three  moved  over  to  his  car*      We  noticed  two  kegs  tied  on  the 
rear  and  asked  if  they  contained  water. 

"Yes,  about  twenty  gallons.      I  also  carry  some  food, 
and  some  boxes  of  crackers,  in  case  we  break  down  in  the  desert  and 
have  to  sit  there  until  someone  oomes  along.      Once  I  had  to  sit  it 
out  for  two  days.      And  I've  got  some  kerosene  flares  to  light  at 
night  to  keep  the  coyotes  away." 

Rather  interesting  information  we  taought  not. 

"Whatchu  doin'  with  th'  automatics?"  he  asked,  as  he 
noticed  our  guns. 

"We  were  told  we'd  better  get  them,  in  case  we  ran  into 
trouble.      We  see  you  have  a  Winchester  beside  your  door  " 

"Oh,  that's  for  coyotes.      We'll  get  plenty  of  them.  now, 
friends,  just  take  my  advice  and  nide  your  automatics.      I  oeen 
across  this  desert  half  a  dozen  times.      Never  had  any  trouble. 
1  We  won't  have  no  trouble  with  Mexicans  if  we  go  on  about  our 

business.  If  you  think  you  oan  pull  a  gun  faster  than  these  tellers 
out  nere,  you're  just  plumo  crazy.      If  we  meet  any  Mexicans,  just 
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sit  up  straight,  fold  your  arms  with  your  hands  up  high  on  your 
chest  so  they  can  see  them.      Nothing  will  happen.     But,  if  they 
can't  see  your  hands,  they'll  be  expecting  pt  to  see  guns  pulled 
on  them— and  they'll  get  us  first!" 

We  hid  our  automatics.      Headed  out  into  the  desert,  it 
didn't  look  so  inviting,  rax  nor  was  it  very  pleasant  to  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  sitting  out  there  all  night  with  the  coyotes.  There 
was  no  definite  roadway,  only  a  uroken  trail  with  here  and  there  a 
faint  wagon  track,  then  long  stretches  of  nothing  but  hard-baked 
dry  ground.      Here  and  there,  a  small  mesquite  tree,  twisted  and 
gnarled,  and  bones  and  skulls  of  animals,  and  smaller  ones  that 
might  have  been  of  otner  living  things,  dotted  the  desert.  There 
were  no  water  holes  anywhere. 

Two  coyotes  skulked  across  our  path  about  two  hundred 
yards  ahead.     The  driver  went  a  bit  farther,  then  stopped,  drew 
his  Wincnester  and  fired.      The  bullet  kicked  up  a  puff  of  al^li 
dust  close  by  the  animals,  and  they  put  on  speed  and  galloped 

out  of  range.      Farther  on,  two  more  coyotes  they  usually  travel 

in  mated  pairs,  if  not  in  a  pack  jumped  up  out  of  nowhere.  They 

darted  ahead  of  us  for  a  snort  distance,  then  veered  off.  They 
got  out  of  range,  and  them  suddenly  disappeared  in  that  flat  ground 
somenow.      We  met  no  coyote  pack. 

When  well  out  in  the  middle  of  this  deserted  land  we  saw 
a  team  of  four  mules  coming  toward  us,  drawing  a  high-wheeled  wagon 
with  a  boxlike  body.      Presently  we  could  see  four  men  sitting  high 
on  it,  in  pairs. 

"Now,  just  sit  up  and  fold  your  arms.      Show  your  hands," 
our  driver  ordered.      "Nothing  is  going  to  nappen  if  you  keep  your 
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hands  in  plain  view." 

We  folded  our  arms  according  to  instructions,  with  our 
hands  well  in  evidence.      wnen  we  got  a  little  closer  we  could  plainly 
see  that  three  of  the  men  had  Winchesters  across  their  knees,  and 
each  rifle  was  moving  steadily,  with  a  bead  drawn  right  on  us.  we 
didn't  feel  any  too  easy.     But  wnen  the  men  saw  our  hands  nigh  on 
our  cuests,  they  took  off  their  nats,  waved,  smiled  and  shouted 
a  friendly  greeting: 

"Buenos  dias,  amigos.      Ss  un  dia  nermoso." 

We  vooainohs  dee-ahsed  and  amigosed  them  heartily,  and 
went  on  our  way.      We  thoroughly  agreed  with  them  that  it  was  a 
fine  day  no  bullets. 

Soon  after  that,  we  came  within  signt  of  the  one  landmark 

that  the  desert  travelrs  hw#-  to  guide  them.      A  big  w.xite  cross, 

*  A 

standing  at  the  top  of  a  500- foot  hill.      It  marks  the  grave  of  a 
wealthy  Mexican  rancher,  and  has  stood  there  through  several 
generations.      with  the  sun  shining  on  it,  it  is  an  excellent 
lighthouse  for  the  mariners  of  the  desert. 

After  a  few  more  miles  wo  were  in  Ringgold.      We  had  a 
splendid  dinner  at  a  large  rectangular  hacienda.      its  salon 
de  refrescos  faced  out  into  a  ±a±  large  patio,  with  fountain  in  the 
center,  blazing  flowers  all  around,  and  two  goats  wandering  aimlessly. 
We  tried  to  converse  with  the  owner  and  his  wife,  but  it  was  pretty 
amusing  going  for  all  of  us.      At  any  rate  we  left  with  cheery 
smiles  and  a  Dig  bouquet  of  flowers  "for  the  senioritas."  Our 
trip  back  to  MoAllen  was  uneventful.      Mo  Mexicans.      no  coyotes. 
No  bullets.      We  turned  our  automatics  back  to  the  army  post  at 
Mission. 
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Several  days  later,  Beazell  and  I  drove  out  to  look 
over  that  cavalry  post  below  Sam  Fordyoe  whose  members  had  been 
wiped  oat  recently.     The  post's  general  construction  and  arrangement 
appeared  to  us  vulnerable  to  attack,  especially  by  raiders  riding 
around  it  in  a  circle.      The  headquarters,  a  weather-beaten  frame 
building,  stood  in  the  center  of  a  dug-out  perhaps  two  hundred  feet 
square  and  four  ieet  deep.     The  butlding  was  on  stilts,  an  easy 
target  from  any  direction.      in  a  irontal  attack,  there  was  only 
one  protection  for  a  man,  that  four-foot  bank,  and  with  raiders 
swirling  around  the  post  he  would  be  exposed  to  fire  from  three 
other  sides.      Raiders  on  the  Border  always  rode  furiously  around 
their  object  of  attack,  Indian-Zashion.      That's  what  they  did  at 
this  isolated  cavalry  post.      Not  a  man  there  lived  through  the 
raid . 

some  time  later,  we  had  a  frightening  instanoe  of  the 
operational  methods  of  raiders.      About  two  oclock  one  morning  a 
volley  of  shots  was  heard  on  the  edge  of  McAllen.      someone  ran 
down  the  notel  hallway  snouting: 

"Raiders!      They're  snooting  up  the  townj" 

Down  the  street  we  saw  flashes  of  gunfire,  and  heard  the 
clatter  of  hoofbeats  as  the  raiders  came  up  Main  Street.      They  were 
riding  fast,  shooting  as  they  rode.     Ten  or  twelve  horsemen, 
closely  bunched,  flashed  past  the  hotel,  all  firing  into  the  air. 
They  whirled  around  the  edge  of  town  and  uack  onto  the  road  by  wnich 
they  had  entered.      Still  shooting,  they  faded  off  into  the  night. 

Next  day,  a  check-up  failed  to  suow  that  anyone  had  been 
wounded  or  a  nouse  hit.  The  general  verdict  was  that  the  raiders 
from  across  the  Rio  Grande  were  on  a  tequilla  spree  and  were  seeking 
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to  have  a  little  fun  by  throwing  a  scare  into  a  lot  of  Americans 
who  were  there  preparing  for  trouble  with  Mexico, 

My  next  experience  with  a  gun  was  not  sa  pleasant.  in 
our  stories  of  Border  life,  we  had  written  what  I  thought  was 
entirely  in  praise  of  the  people  of  a  village  on  the  Rio  Grande,  who 
were  living  in  anxious  time,  and  daily  facing  the  prospect  of  a  raid 
such  as  had  happened  in  other  spots  of  lower  Texas.      Over  on  the 
Mexico  side  of  the  river,  at  the  bank,  a  tarpaulin  was  nanging  on 
a  post*      It  moved  occasionally,  not  from  the  wind  because  there 
was  no  wind. 

"There's  a  Mexican  there  nearly  all  the  time,"  I  was  told 
by  one  of  the  villagers.      "Just  what  he's  doing,  we  don't  know, 
but  he  is  watching  us." 

The  main  building  of  the  village  was  a  two-story  affair. 
Up, in  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor  were  beds  and  cots  and  other 
furnishing  for  emergency. 

HIf  the  raiders  come  across  the  river,  our  people  can  all 
get  into  the  building  in  a  few  minutes,"  the  villager  said. 

Two  weeks  xb±kx  after  my  first  visit,  I  rode  down  to  the 
village  with  a  group  of  officers  led  by  colonel  Franklin  w.  ward. 
A  man  came  up  to  me • 

"Are  you  Mr.  Edwards  of  the  Hew  York  Herald?" 

"Yes." 

"Will  you  come  in?" 

I  followed  xiim  into  uis  little  office.      The  officers  by 
this  time  were  a  distance  away  and  down  by  the  river.      The  man 
stood  before  a  flat-top  desk  and  motioned  me  to  the  far  side.  as 
I  sat  down  a  big  Mexican  with  two  guns  in  his  belt  came  in  casually 
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joke  on  a  tenderfoot?      Here  I  0ive  you  folks  a  lot  of  praise. 

I  use  one  word  that  you  think  means  something  else,  and  you  want  to 

blow  my  brains  out." 

"Well,  look  here,"  he  said  He  was  almost  smiling  now. 

"Can't  you  write  something  else  a  little  later  that  will  make  things 
all  right  with  my  folks.      You  fellows  know  how  to  do  that," 

"Why  1*11  be  glad  to  do  it.      would  have  done  it  anyway. 
There'll  be  other  cnances  for  good  stories  here." 

"Well,  you  come  down  any  time.      And  we'll  have  dinner." 

The  war  was  over.      As  we  filed  out  of  that  office,  even 
the  big  Mexioan  was  grinning.      And  not  one  of  the  officers  outside 
suspected  that  anything  unusual  had  nappened. 

Sometimes  when  a  feller  needs  a  gun,  it  is  lar  better  for 
him  to  have  none* 


POURIHG  OIL  OK  TROUBLED  »7  AT  ICRS 


For  thrills  and  spills  and  chills,  there's  nothing  like 
a  fall  storm  at  sea,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  in  the  ilorth 
Stlantio.      A  "full  storm",  in  ship's  language,  is  a  hurricane  with 
a  wind  velocity  anywhere  from  75  miles  an  hour  up. 

Bulletins  had  come  in  the  early  evening  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1916,  that  the  Greek  ship  Thessaloniki  had  foundered  out  in  the 
Atlantic  nearly  S&Sb  hundred  miles  from  Hew  York.      Four  hundred 

A 

survivors  were  in  small  boats,  drifting,  while  a  storm  was  beating 
them  about •  The  United  States  Coast  Guard  was  despatching  a  ship 
to  the  rescue  as  soon  as  steam  could  be  raised. 

About  seven  oclock,  Bob  Dill,  the  Herald  night  city 
editor,  asked: 

"How  aDOUt  going  out  on  that  story?      They  are  sending  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  seneca,  about  teu  oclock  tonight,  as  soon»s  they 
can  get  up  steam. " 

"Better  hustle  home  and  pack  a  bag,"  he  said  when  I  told 
him  I  was  willing.      "From  the  looks  of  tnings  you  may  be  out  a 
week  or  more." , 

Returning  to  the  office,  with  my  oaggage,  I  learned  that 

A  r 

the  coast  Guard  had  just  telephoned  that  the  Seneca  was  ready  and 
would  wait  for  the  Hew  York  Herald  man. 

It  was  a  nasty  night,  cold,  windy  and  raining  hard.  All 
indications  were  that  it  would  continue  and  get  worse.      The  7/eather 
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Bureau  had  so  warned.      Reaching  staten  island,  I  took  a  oab  to 
the  dock.      Four  sailors  in  a  round  bottomed  boat  picked  me  up 
and  splashed  me  out  to  the  seneca.      Climbing  up  a  wiggly  rope 
ladder,  in  the  dark  and  high  wind,  with  an  overcoat  on  and  a  suit- 
case in  one  hand,  was  no  easy  job  for  a  landlubber.      as  soon  as 
I  hit  the  deok,  engine  bells  clanged  and  the  seneoa  was  on  her 
way* 

Only  one  other  newspaper  man,  Carl  Dickey  of  the  Hew  York 
Times,  was  aboard  to  cover  the  story.      We  were  assigned  to  two 
bunks,  tandem,  along  the  ship's  starboard  side  of  the  ward  room. 
It  was  on  the  windward  side.      While  we  were  arranging  our  things 
we  speculated  a  bit  on  how  long  we  would  be  out,  what  the  story 
would  be  when  we  found  the  survivors,  how  many  we  might  find,  if 
any.      We  could  hear  the  wind  above  us  now,  just  a  faint  hum. 

"Ever  been  on  a  trip  like  this  at  sea?"  Carl  asked. 

"NO,  not  like  this.      Been  up  around  LaDrador  coast,  and 
from  New  York  to  Boston  and  New  York  to  savannah.      just  along  the 
coast.     jttddi  Trips  in  grand  weather*      Never  in  a  storm  at  sea." 

"You've  got  me  oeat,"  Carl  said.      "The  only  time  I  ever 
was  on  any  kind  of  a  ship  was  one  trip  from  New  York  to  coney 
Island.      I  came  from  a  farm  out  in  the  state  of  Washington.  DO 
people  get  seasick  easily?" 

"I  don't  know.      I*ve  never  been  seasick.      From  what  people 
say  we'll  probably  find  out  sometuing  about  it." 

We  were  outside  the  Narrows  now  and  were  beginning  to 
get  into  the  ocean  depths.      The  steady  slight  roll  did  not  disturb 
us  and  we  went  to  bed  and  ~ad  a  good  night's  sleep.  Sunday 
morning,  after  a  substantial  breakfast,  we  started  for  the  deck 
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to  look  around*      At  the  top  of  the  companionway  we  reconsidered. 
The  ship  was  rolling  a  little  too  muoh  for  our  inexperienced  legs. 
The  wiud  was  blowing  hard  and  steadily  from  the  east  and  southeast- 

from  where  the  Thessaloniki  was  last  reported  whistling  in  the 

rigging  and  moaning  through  the  snrouds.      Seas  of  some  ten  feet 
were  running,  but  the  moist  tang  of  the  air  was  bracing.  Several 
deckhands  popped  up  from  somewhere  and  scurried  about  the  deoks, 
as  sure-footed  as  mountain  goats*  tightening  ropes  and  making 
things  fast  here  and  there. 

"Better  not  go  on  deck  yet,"  one  of  them  cautioned  us. 
"You'll  get  your  sealegs  in  two  or  three  days.      I  broke  my  arm 
the  first  day  at  sea,  and  it  wasn't  in  a  storm.      The  old  ship 
is  going  to  get  pretty  jumpy  before  long." 

Below  decks  Lieutenant^  S.  G.  Rose  came  to  us  and 
explained  the  task  ahead  of  the  Seneca.      She  was  to  proceed  to  the 
vioinity  where  the  Thessaloniki  had  foundered,  then  make  a  large 
rectangle  around  the  area,  searching  for  the  ship  and  survivors. 
Sixty  miles  in  one  direction,  then  60  miles,  60  and  80  around  the 
center,  the  area  lying  roughly  BBxxfexnsx  south  and  north. 

We  had  our  mid-day  meal  at  a  table  covered  with  a 
lattice-work  made  of  tnin  boards  four  inches  high  and  divided  into 
fourteen-inch  squares.      These  were  storm  racks,  the  mess  boy 
informed  us,  to  keep  our  Ttttrtw  victuals  from  sliding  off  the 
tabls.      The  boy  was  a  marvel  at  his  task.      With  dishes  and  cups 
in  both  hands  he  came  over  the  floor  with  unbelievable  agility  and 
confidence.      With  each  plunge  of  the  ship,  he  stopped,  balanced  on 
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heals  or  toes,  swayed  back  and  forth  awaiting  his  opportunity. 
At  times  he  reached  the  table  half-sliding  down  hill.  Other 
times  climbing  up  hill.      Ha  placed  all  the  dishes  and  caps  in 
their  proper  places,  never  once  spilling  a  drop  of  coffee  or  a 
plate  of  food.      Carl  and  I  were  not  so  skilful.      One  or  two  of 
the  officers,  despite  their  years  of  experience,  did  not  do  much 
better. 

We  did  very  little  sleeping  that  night.      The  Seneca  was 
rolling  worse;  the  wind,  now  a  gale,  roared  over  us  continually 
like  elevated  trains.      About  midnight  a  wall  of  water  smashed  us 
on  starboard  with  a  boom  like  a  heavy  gun.      we  lurohed  over  25 
degress,  as  boxes,  tin  cans,  and  galley  equipment  crashed  down 
the  passageway. 

The  lurch  threw  me  out  of  my  bunk.      as  I  was  crawling 
back,  Carl  was  hanging  ^nto  the  side  of  his  bunk.      The  typewriter 
tumbled  to  the  floor  and  the  loose  table  hopped  around.      we  half 
crawled  to  the  things,  holding  onto  wnatever  we  could  grab,  and  got 
the  typewriter  and  table  into  a  corner  and  made  them  fast.      we  were 
bruised  a  bit  in  doing  it. 

Three  times  the  jumping  ship  repeated  the  performance.  I 
tried  to  hold  onto  a  ledge  on  one  side  of  my  bunk;  but  when  I'd  doze, 
I'd  lose  my  grip,  and  out  I'd  go.      Carl  fared  much  better.  He 
seemed  to  have  some  formula  for  staying  put,  for  he  didn't  go  out 
of  his  Dunk  again.      At  dayoreak  big,  beaming,  good-natured 
Lieutenant  Rose,  came  into  the  wardroom  to  bid  us  good  morning. 
He  assured  us  that  we  would  get  used  to  the  jouncing  about  ±x  of 
the  gale. 

"Breakfast  won't  be  a  very  good  one.      just  solid  food 
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in  the  racks  if  it  will  stay  on  the  plates.      Coffee  in  the 

galley,  if  yon  can  get  to  it  and  get  it  out  of  the  pot." 

And  that's  the  way  it  was*      A  real  plate  breakfast. 
Ham  and  scrambled  eggs,  mashed  potatoes.      Hunks  of  butter  already 
on  slabs  of  bread.      we  managed  somehow.      Occasionally  a  sea  would 
roll  us  over  so  far,  some  of  our  food  would  slide  off  the  plate, 
but  we'd  scoop  it  up  and  gobble.      j?or  our  coffee,  two  of  us  only 
oould  get  into  the  galley  at  a  time.      In  the  few  seconds  we  had 
at  the  end  of  each  roll,  and  just  before  the  snip  started  back 
the  other  way,  we'd  tip  the  coffee  pot  quickly  and  slop  some  coffee 
into  our  cups.      Then  brace  ourselves,  balance  the  cup,  and  at  the 
next  moment  of  hesitation,  gulp  the  coffee  down.     The  coffee  pots 
were  those  old-fashicmed  things  with  bottoms  three  times  as  wide  as 
their  tops.      Sitting  between  uprights  they  just  remained 
undisturbed  through  all  the  jumping  of  the  snip. 

During  Tuesday  night,  we  veered  around  onto  the  east  leg 
of  the  rectangle. tdL     We  had  sighted  nothing  on  the  south  leg, 
even  tnough  we  had  proceeded  at  reduced  speed.      we  hardly  had 
turned  the  angle  when  we  were  driving  right  into  the  teeth  of  the 
hurricane.      Seas  twenty  and  thirty  high  deluged  us  continually. 
Blasts  whipped  us  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  rolling  us 
over  twenty  and  thirty  degrees.      We  rolled  so  badly  that  "green 

water"  the  water  of  a  wave  below  the  whitecap  was  swirling 

along  the  portholes  just  above  our  bunks,  with  nearly  every 
down  surge. 

We  clambered  up  the  companionway  again  to  take  a  look  at 
the  intensifying  gale  and  seas.      It  was  a  nasty  picture.  The 
ocean  was  a  boiling  field  of  w-itecaps  and  nuge  seas  through  which 


Seneca  running  before  the  storm  with  oil  bags  out  and 
no  more  seas  boarding  us  over  the  stern. 
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Seneca  running  before  the  storm.      Hotiue  the 
high-piling  seas,  but  none  ooarded  us  over  the  stern 
when  we  put  out  oil  bags. 
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time  after  time,  the  Seneca  pushed  her  nose  *e  deeply  that  tons 

f\ 

of  green  water  smashed  over  ner  bows  onto  the  deck  and  right  up  to 
the  forward  deckhouse.     The  sky  was  a  dirty  gray.      The  rain 
slappsd  us  in  sheets. 

A  deckhand  was  making  nis  way  toward  us,  coming  along 
with  one  arm  around  a  steel  cable,  as  sea  water  swirled  around  his 

ankles.      Gables  were  stretched  in  all  directions  about  the  deck  

to  keep  maxt  men  from  being  washed  overooard  when  they  had  to  go 
on  deck. 

"Don't  go  on  deck  Doys,"  he  said.      "Ship  may  jump  from 
under  your  feet.      Captain  Levis  (Francis  N.  Levis)  is  chained  to 
the  oridge  to  keep  from  being  washed  overooard  or  blown  overboard. 
It's  a  full  storm  now,  a  real  hurricane;  ninety  miles  an  hour 
showing  on  our  Beaufort  scale.      We  just  received  a  wireless  from 
the  Cameronia,  north  of  us,  that  she  is  running  before  a  hundred- 
mile  wind,  and  it's  getting  colder  every  minute.      Just  arter  we 
got  that  message,  the  waipping  of  the  masts  tore  our  wireless 
loose.      It's  out  of  business,  and  we're  cut  off  from  all 
communication." 

We  saw  no  trace  of  the  Thessaloniki  on  the  east  leg.  At 
midnight  we  were  swinging  around  onto  our  eighty-mile    north  leg. 
For  most  of  the  night  and  early  morning,  we  rode  fairly  easy,  the 
wind  oeing  partly  on  our  stern.      But  by  mid-day,  the  gale  had  shifted 
and  was  now  coming  straight  out  of  the  north.      we  were  again  poking 
into  the  teeth  of  the  hurricane.      seas  were  running  higher  and 
higher  and  by  Friday  were  from  twenty- five  to  forty  feet,  and 
smashing  down  on  our  bows  repeatedly.      The  Seneca  dived  worse 
than  before.      Down,  down,  down  her  bows  went  until  it  felt  as  if 
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she  would  surely  stand  on  her  head.      At  times  she  plunged  so 
deeply  her  propeller  rose  out  of  the  water  and  thundered  until 

the  wnole  ship  trembled. 

~-ffuisV>P&H  ^  _____ 
Through  Friday,  Saturday  and  stusttty  we  drove  into  the 

hurricane  now  at  its  -eight,      we  plunged  up  and  down,  making 

headway  only  foot  by  foot. 

Ice  formed  on  our  deckhouses  and  rigging  and  on  deck. 
We  were  forced  to  use  so  much  coal  to  nold  the  Seneca's  bows 
agaiust  the  tremendous  seas  and  wind  that  our  bunkers  were 
emptying  alarmingly  fast.      without  coal  we  would  De  out  of  control 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  frenzied  ocean. 

We  took  a  terrific  beating.      The  ocean  was  a  mass  of 
frothing,  pitcning  waitecaps.      Occasionally  a  blast  picked  up  an 
entire  whitecap  from  the  top  of  a  sea  and  nurled  it  high  into 
the  ship's  rigging,  for  it  to  «asuaae  down  onto  the  snip. 

Our  wireless  already  nad  gone.      Eow  one  of  our  lifeboats 
was  jumped  from  its  cradle.      A  few  feet  of  our  starboard  bulwarks 
were  pushed  in.      A  steel  door  in  the  alter  deckhouse  smashed. 
But  the  Seneca's  wonderfully  stout  hull  suffered  no  damage  below 
the  waterline ,  despite  the  Relentless  pounding  she  took.  she 
Dutted  and  pounded  ahead  stubbornly,  as  if  that  hurricane  was  only 

a  mere  incident  in  her  tempestuous  and  nistoric  career  wnich  it 

indeed  was. 

The  ship's  bell  tolled  dismally  in  the  shrieking  elements. 

Tolled  all  through  the  day;  all  through  the  night.      At  time  it 

/ 

sounded  to  us  as  if  it  was  warning  of  the  crack  of  doom. 

And  now,  with  the  ship  closed  tight  against  the  seas  and 
spume  flooding  the  entire  deck,  Carl  and  I  became  fully  aware  that, 
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as  an  old  salt  told  us,  "there  aint  no  place  can  stink  like  a  snip 
when's  she's  all  battened  down  in  a  storm  and  you  gotta  stay 
inside."      Salty  dampness  penetrated  to  every  nook  and  corner.  & 
Greasy  odors,  the  Dane  of  a  squeamish  stomach,  from  the  galley 
vied  with  the  oriny  atmosphere.    Clouds  of  soft-coal  smoke  from 
the  snip's  funnel  and  their  nauseating  gas  were  blown  in  on  us 
every  time  a  'midships  door  had  to  be  Opened.      Stifling,  heavy, 
hot-oil  smells  came  up  from  the  engine  room  to  further  befoul 
ths  air. 

Seamen  and  officer  became  ill.      some  were  down  to  the 

dangerous  point  of  seasickness  racking  and  retching  on  an  empty 

stomach;  chilled  to  the  oone,  turning  green.      My  stomach  could 
retain  nothing  but  dry  cravkers  and  apples,  and  that  for  only  a 
short  time.      I  was  actually  suffering  from  lack  of  food,  and 
losing  weight  peroeptibjly.      And  Carl  pic  key?      why  that  chunky 
little  farmer  from  the  northwest  was  not  affeoted  in  the  least. 
He  filed  our  wireless  stories  to  the  offices  until  the  wireless 
was  torn  away.      He  weut  into  the  galley  to  get  apples  and  crackers 
for  me,  and  all  the  time  smiling  as  though  he  really  enjoyed  the 
hurricane . 

Our  coal  was  now  down  so  low  it  became  imperative  that 
the  Seneca  turn  around  at  the  very  first  chance.      Two  more  days 
of  forcing  against  the  storm  would  leave  us  coal-less,  and  the 
officers  made  no  secret  of  their  fears.      Captain  Levis,  all 
Sunday,  had  been  watching  for  a  chance  to  put  aoout.  About 
midnight  he  thought  he  xelt  a  lull  in  the  storm.      He  immediately 
changed  course.      Things  seemed  favorable  for  a  warming  few 
seconds . 
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We  had  just  turned  nearly  Droadside  to  the  seas  when  a 
fifty- footer  oaught  almost  squarely  abeam.      we  heeled  over  to 
port  35  degrees;  the  ship  shivered,  snapped,  creaked  and  groaned 
from  stem  to  stern  in  the  irightful  strain. 

We  shot  up  high  onto  the  very  orest  of  that  sea  until  it 
seemed  we  were  out  of  the  water.      we  ualanced  on  the  ridge  for 
a  moment,  then  lunged  over  to  starboard.      we  started  down  the  back 
of  that  mountain  of  water  almost  uroadside  to  the  trough.  we 
listed  forty  degrees  to  the  norizon,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
oncoming  sea  would  surely  engulf  us  and  roll  us  over.      But  it 
caught  us  on  an  angle  at  the  bows,  and  pushed  the  Seneca's  nose 
around  to  port.      We  went  over  that  second  sea  corkscrew-wise, 
our  dows  completely  out  of  the  water.      As  we  started  down  the 
stern  rose  high,  and  the  propeller  hammered  alarmingly.  Our 
bows  smashed  down  into  the  trough  with  a  boom  that  sounded  as  if 
the  Seneca  would  surely  split  in  half  or  break  her  back.  she 
ploughed  into  the  next  big  onrushing  wall  of  water  until  her 
forward  deck  was  smothered  right  up  to  the  oridge  structure.  how 
she  ever  came  up,  or  escaped  being  twisted  or  turned  turtle,  was  a 
miracle  to  the  men  aboard  ner.      we  were  in  a  perilous  spot  for 
four  or  five  minutes.      A  seaman  ran  through  the  wardroom  saouting: 

"On  deck'.      We're  going  over1." 

One  or  two  others  followed  him,  and  we  clambered  quickly 
up  the  companionway  and  held  on.      It  definitely  looked  like  the 
end.      There  was  no  time  to  drop  lifeuoats.      They  would  have 
been  useless  anyway,  battered  to  pieces  on  the  Seneca's  side  or 
carried  away  by  the  raging  seas.      Lifebelts  would  have  ueld  us 
up  and  kept  us  alive  just  long  enough  for  us  to  dq  frozen  to 
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death  in  the  icy  waters  or  smothered  to  death  in  the  seething 
wnitecaps.      An  SOS  might  have  started  aid  to  us,  but  our  wireless 
was  gone.      «Vhile  officers  and  men  were  expecting  the  worst,  the 
next  two  or  three  seas  banged  hard  on  our  starboard  bows  and  swung 
us  around  until  we  were  straight-running  with  the  seas. 

We  were  safe!      Many  a  prayer  was  Dreathed  by  those  men 
on  the  ship,  men  of  the  uoast  Guard  who  live  probably  the  hardest 
and  most  dangerous  lives  of  all  men  of  the  sea.      A  couple  of 
newspaper  men  aboard  were  no  less  prayerful. 

We  now  drove  hard  with  the  hurricane,  gaining  a  roaring 
momentum  and  a  great  swashing  through  the  water  with  each 
succeeding  comber.      Endlessly  high  seas  boarded  us  over  the  stern. 
Deep  into  the  troughs  the  Seneca  stuck  her  nose,  humping  her  stern 
high,  and  shooting  ahead  fast  with  that  added  power  and  wind  back 
of  her.      Coming  up,  with  the  foaming  water  cascading  from  all 
parts  of  her,  she  shook  herself  as  if  that  was  a  little  more  than 
she  liked.      But  sne  neaved  and  plunged  anead  undeterred  because 
she  was  traveling  with  the  storm  and  not  into  it. 

As  we  were  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  in  the  wardroom, 
Lieutenant  Rose  and  Lieutenant  Bayliss  came  in: 

"Well,  we're  all  right  now,  ooys,"  they  assured  us.  "That 
was  the  closest  call  we  ever  had.      we  thought  surely  we  were 
going  over.      Didn't  see  any  possible  chance  of  coming  out  of  it, 
and  that  would  have  been  the  end.      with  our  wireless  gone,  no 
distress  could  have  beea  sent."      (We  later  le-a-rne4  that  the 
Coast  Guard  had  given  us  up  for  lost,  for  we  were  in  the  worst  of 
the  hurricane.     The  survivors  of  the  Thessaloniki  had  been  picked 
up  by  other  ships  just  after  we  lost  our  wireless.      That's  why 
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u2^  iyfr-  TKa  p-UuCo  yr-&L+u  4^~*>c  '6-u*K 

we  never  saw  traces  of  them«£^  yi 

The  first  thing  Me**ay  morning,  with  the  hurricane  still 

A 

pursuing  us  and  seas  piling  over  the  stern,  Captain  Levis  resorted 
to  that  expedient  of  wnich  we  all  have  read  but  w^ioh  very  few  have 

experienced  "pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters."      It  was  the 

first  time  in  all  nis  years  at  sea  that  he  ever  had  resorted  to  it. 
It  is  effective  only  when  running  with  a  storm,  not  into  it. 
Canvas  bags  the  sixe  of  footballs  were  filled  with  cotton  waste 
and  the  waste  saturated  with  sperm  oil.      On  lines  100  to  500  feet 
long  the  bags  were  put  overboard  and  uragged  with  the  ship.  Two 
were  dropped  from  the  oows;  two  from  Midships;  three  or  four  from 
the  quarters;  twenty  or  thirty  from  the  taf frail  at  varying 
distances . 

As  the  bags  landed  on  the  water,  little  pools  of  oil 
formed  around  them  immediately  in  irregular  circles.      These  rings 
increased  in  diameter  and  tkaaf.  then,  in  surprisingly  short  time,  all 
the  oil  rings  jumped  together  and  formed  a  single  covering  on 
the  water,  like  a  great,  silken  sheet. 

The  thin,  oily  film,  stretching  from  the  stern  of  the 
ship  to  a  distance  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  its  wake,  slid 
along  like  a  wide-sor eading  carpet  attached  to  the  vessel.  The 
huge  seas  chased  us,  but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  oily  covering 
they  pushed  under  it,  decreased  in  height  and  came  down  to 
unbroken  swells  auout  fifteen  feet  high,  and  mounded.      There  were 
no  whiteoaps.      Occasionally  a  sea  broke  the  silky  sheet  at  its 
farthest  edge,  but  the  separated  oil  darted  together  again  and 
almost  immediately  mastered  that  sea  before  it  was  anywhere  near 
the  center  of  the  blanket.      No  more  seas  boarded  us  over  the  stern. 
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All  through  the  morning  we  ran  ahead  of  the  seas, 
replenishing  the  bags  often,  a  few  at  a  time.      About  mid-day  the 
hurricane  shifted  away  from  us  and  disappeared  toward  the  east. 
The  seas  became  less  and  less  vicious,  and  in  the  early  afternoon 
the  sun  came  out  and  &u  unbroken  canopy  of  azure  spread  auove  us* 
Soon  we  were  out  of  the  disturbed  xxfcx  waters  kk±xxk±±±£k  and 
rolling  gently  on  our  way  oack  to  New  York.      The  oil  bags  were 
drawn  in.      And  theu  we  had  our  first  real  sitting-down  meal  in 
five  days,  a  combination  of  breakfast  and  lunch-*-- almost  an 
afternoon  tea. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  Carl  Dickey  disappeared  from 
the  wardroom  while  I  was  taking  a  rest.      One  or  two  said  they 
had  not  seen  him.      Up  on  deck,  I  heard  a  shout  from  some  high 
place;  it  came  from  Carl  Dickey  in  the  crow's  nest.      The  seneca 
was  rolling  easily  in  less  than  a  ten  foot  dea,  but  the  crow's 
nest  must  have  been  swaying  from  side  to  side  a  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet.      Carl  waved  happily  to  us.      That  farmer- 
newspaper  man  was  having  the  time  of  his  life. 

We  arrived  back  in  New  York  late  in  the  evening.  just 
a  few  tons  of  our  coal    was  left. 

Net  result  of  the  trip: 

Officers  and  men  all  accounted  for;  the  Seneca,  wireless 
gone,  a  few  dents  in  her  superstructure;  the  Thessalonini ,  all 
passengers  saved;  myself,  minus  14  pounds;  Carl  Dickey,  minus  not 
an  ounoe ,  not  even  his  smile* 

They  surely  grow  good  sailors  out  on  the  farms  of  the 
Northwest. 


B.B.'S  THI3TY  YEAR  SECRET 

For  thirty  years,  a  tall  man,  neither  fat  nor  thin,  has 
been  an  unusually  warm  personality  in  affairs  at  Washington. 
With  a  wondrous  knowledge  of  the  greedy  ambitions  of  some  and  the 
human  frailties  of  others;  a  perspicacity  for  national  betterment 
surpassed  by  few  men  in  the  national  capital,  if  any;  a  measure 
of  astuteness  and  fairness  seldom  combined;  a  careful  thought  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Kation  irrespective  of  political 
billingsgate,  and  enormous  wealth  that  made  nim  independent  in 
dealing  with  pressure  groups,  he  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
colorful  and  picturesque  character  that  has  walked  iu  the  shadow 
of  the  White  House  for  many  years. 

He  was  outstanding  in  world  war  One  because  he  accomplished 
big  things  in  a  big  way.      He  performed  the  "impossible"  when  it 

couldn't  be  done.      He  contriouted  enormously  probably  more  than 

any  other  one  man  to  getting  our  industries  into  xiigh  war- 
production  speed  from  static.      He  stopped  groups  from  obtaining 
normal  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  civilian  consumption  when 
those  war  materials  were  sorely  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.      And  always,  he  went  auout  nis  task  without  blare  of  ■terHmyiiifl 
trumpet,  or  benefit  of  emolument,  quietly  ahead  with  just  about 
one  hundred  percent  suocess. 

He  was  outstanding  in  world  War  Two  for  the  very  reason 
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that  his  great  ability,  his  unusual  independence,  his  fairness, 
and  his  record  performances  were  frowned  on.      Ignored.  His 
tremendous  enthusiasm,  and  his  desire  to  contribute  his  best  for 
the  national  effort,  squelched.      Why  this  national  blunder?  why 
this  national  affront  to  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  and  stood 
ready  to  do  more?      7/anted  to  do  more.      The  question  has  been 
asked  thousands  of  times  by  persons  who  knew  the  man  and  nis 
record,  and  by  other  thousands  who  knew  him  only  by  his  top 
attainments,  and  character.      The  true  explanation  never  has  been 
given.      Although  he  was  slighted  and  s^uuted  aside,  whenever  a 
txxxx"  difficult  problem  arose  or  a  keen  analysis  of  a  national 
situation  was  required,  he  was  sought,  on  the  side,  as  the  oracle 
that  held  the  answer.      If  any  man  ever  deserved  the  title  "Elder 
Statesman,"  this  man  did,  and  does  today. 

Those  who  knew  aim  intimately,  as  well  as  those  with  only 
a  slight  acquaintance,  held  him  in  highest  esteem.  He  was  not  the 
perfect  man,  but  his  geniality,  his  understanding,  his  generosity, 
put  him  pretty  close  to  that  mark.  Heating  you,  he  had  a  forward 
thrust  to  his  snoulders  that  at  once  was  xriendly.  He  had  a  kind 
smile,  and  a  di8cerning  eye  that  seemed  to  look  into  your  thoughts 
before  you  finished  your  sentences. 

He  had  no  axe  to  grind  for  himself.      His  wealth  had  been 
accumulated  before  xdu  world  War  One  started.      And  when  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  assume  a  most 
critical  civilian  job  for  the  war,  he  sold  out  all  of  nis  stocks. 
Thus  he  removed  nimself  from  the  danger  of  ever  being  called  a 
war  profiteer,  even  by  the  most  prejudiced  or  caustic. 

The  man?     Bernard  M.  Baruch,  chairman  of  the  war 
Industries  Board  in  world  War  One.      That  was  the  officially 
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record ad  name.      But  a  little  later,  few  persons  ever  called  him 
that.      It  was  "Barney"  Barucn.      "Barney"  Baruch  this  and  "Barney" 
Baruoh  that*     The  euphony  of  the  name  was  catching,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  general  public  seldom  called  him  anything  fey 
but  "Barney"  Baruch. 

Soon  all  Washington  learned  that  this  man  was  accomplishing 
the  "inpossiole"  with  amazing  speed.      Large  groups  of  industrialists 
who  came  before  him,  found  nim  suave,  direct,  but  not  soft.  His 
knowledge  of  men  and  their  ways  made  it  quite  easy  for  him  to 
negotiate  with  the  keenest  of  leaders.      When  demands  were  made  on 
him  for  large  quantities  of  raw  materials  for  civilian  consumption, 
he  weighed  them  only  on  the  scales  of  war  necessity.      Even  those 
who  were  rebuffed  when  asking  for  inordinate  supplies  went  away 
convinced  that  their  adverse  verdict  was  fair  considering  the 
emergency  of  the  day. 

"Barney"  Baruch  was  liked  by  most  newspaper  men  who  had 
contact  with  him.      He  never  hesitated  to  tarry  for  a  moment  on 
the  street  to  explain  a  matter  about  w^ich  a  question  had  been 
asked,  or,  if  pressed  for  time,  to  make  a  definite  appointment  for 
later. 

It  chanced  to  be  the  great  privilege  of  Lawrence  A.  Hills, 
of  the  New  York  sun,  and  myself,  then  night  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national News  Service  in  Washington,  to  meet  with  Mr.  Baruch  and 
Eugene  Grace,  of  the  steel  Trust,  at  Mr.  Baruch* s  house  every 
Wednesday  evening  early.      On  these  occasions  we  received,  in 
confidence,  information  about  the  war  industries  and  other 
important  news,  for  our  guidance.      naturally,  this  was  extremely 
valuable  to  us,  as  "background." 
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One  evening  our  conversation  turned  to  several  hundred 
girls  who  had  oeen  discharged  from  government  jobs  just  in  recent 
days.      They  were  in  pretty  bad  situation  financially.      The  high 
cost  of  living  in  Washington  at  that  time  had  left  them  all 
virtually  stranded.      They  had  good  reason  to  worry  about  their 
railroad  fare  home,  for  they  had  come  from  all  sections  of  the 
country;  from  almost  every  state.      They  had  rent  to  pay,  and  food 
and  other  expenses  to  xret  about,  and  their  final  government 
checks  were  for  only  a  few  dollars — -but,  in  the  envelope  of  each 
girl  was  a  railroad  ticket  to  her  aome ,  and  cash  for  Pullman, 
meals  and  incidentals.      Mr.  Baruch  mentioned  casually  that 
railroad  tickets  had  oeen  provided  for  some. 

"By  the  government?"  Larry  asked. 

Mr.  Grace  smiled  knowingly,  but  said  nothing. 

"I  guess  'Barney'  Baruch  sent  many  of  them  home,  didn't 
he?"  Larry  pressed. 

"Well,  just  a  few;  but  don't  say  anything  about  that  now. 
It  was  nothing."      "Barney"  Baruch  regarded  his  cigar  very 
inte  ntly . 

The  subject  switched  to  other  things.      This  occurred  a 
short  time  before  I  was  sent  overseas  for  the  International  News 
Service,  as  correspondent  with  army  and  navy  as  the  situations 
varied.      After  the  Armistice,  I  was  ordered  over  to  the  sxx&fe 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  walking  past  the  Hitz-Carlton 
Hotel,  a  cab  drew  up  at  the  curb  and  "Barney"  Baruch  stepped  out. 
A  big  smile  accompanied  his  outstretched  hand. 

"Well,  how  are  you?      What  are  you  doing  over  nere? 
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Last  time  I  saw  you  mas  in  Washington^J^  (^r" 

I  explained  my  assignment.      He  had  just  arrived  in 

Paris . 

"Well,  come  up  to  my  room.      We'll  ha«e  cocktails  and 

cigars ." 

le  had  a  coc&tail  and  cigars,  and  Mr.  Barush  said: 

"President  Wilson  wants  to  know  what's  the  most  important 
thing  to  do  rignt  now." 

"Cable  President  Wilson  to  give  orders  and  start  the 
soldiers  home  immediately.      After  their  tough  times  at  the  ^ront 
they  are  raising  hell  in  Paris.      They're  bumping  civilians  on 
the  sidewalks.      They're  going  up  and  down  the  Madeleine,  several 
hundred  in  a  crowd,  singing  ^ladamoiselle  can  go  to  hell  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Proggies  as  well."      They're  having  fights  in 
Maxim's,  in  the  Caie  de  Paris,  and  other  places.      They'd  shot  out 
the  lights  at  midnight  in  some  cafes  and  then  got  into  fights  trying 
to  take  the  women  away  from  the  trench  soldiers.      They  are  wild. 
Not  all,  of  course,  but  so  many  that  it  is  causing  a  great  amount 
of  bad  xeeling  between  the  French  and  the  Americans." 

"I'll  cable  right  away,"  he  said.      He  sent  a  message,  and 
the  soldiers  were  started  nomewards  the  next  day. 

We  talked  aoout  xhe  situation  in  London  and  the  Peace 
Conference.      Then,  suddenly  changing  the  suDjeot,  I  asked: 

"Mr.  Baruch,  how  much  did  it  cost  you  to  send  all  those 
girls  home  when  they  were  fired  and  oroke  in  Washington?" 

"How'd  you  know  that?"  he  asked  sharply.      "I  thought 
Sugene  Grace  was  the  only  one  I  ever  told  it  to." 

"Don't  you  remember,  you  mentioned  it  casually  to  Larry 
Hills  and  me  one  night  at  your  home.      But  you  didn't  say  anything 
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about  the  cost,  only  that  you  had  helped  a  lew,  and  that  it  was 
nothing." 

"I  do  remember  now.      Oh,  I  guess  that  cost  me  somewnere 
between  $&50,000  and  ^60,000.      But,  I  never  had  so  much  fun  with 
money  in  all  my  life.      I'd  oe  walking  down  the  corridor  and  the 
girls  would  be  picking  their  railroad  tickets  out  and  gleefully 
waving  them  and  saying,   'I  wonder  who  did  this?1      You  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  how  good  it  made  me  feel  that  I  could  do  that  little 
thing.      You  and  Hills  and  Grace  are  the  only  ones  that  know  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"It  certainly  was  a  magnanimous  tuing  to  do,  for  some  of 
those  girls  were  in  desperate  circumstances." 

"You  know,"  he  went  on,  "I  have  a  very  good  idea  how 
those  girls  felt  when  they  were  oroke  and  didn't  know  w^ich  way  to 
turn  for  money.      I  know  wnat  it  is  to  oe  poor.      I've  known  times 
when  I've  worried  aoout  my  rent,  aoout  money  for  food  and  other 
things.      But  the  world  has  ueen  good  to  me.      I'm  not  a  financier. 

I'm  just  a  lucky  gambler  in  a  way.      nearly  everything  I 

ventured  into  turned  into  money.      I  never  had  amDition  for  great 
wealth;  but  money  has  come  to  me,  and  I  get  great  happiness  in 
using  it  to  help  others.      I  know  how  badly  people  cau  need  money 
at  times." 

In  the  thirty  years  since  he  let  slip  that  he  had  nelped 
"a  few",  aotually  all,  of  these  girls,  this  little  story  never  has 
been  published.      Only  four  knew  it,  Baruch,  Grace,  Hills  and 
myself.      Larry  Htix  Hills  is  dead.      While  Mr.  Baruch  indicated 
that  it  was  in  confidence  when  he  first  told  part  of  it,  I  believe 
this  sidelight  of  his  innate  kindness,  should  not  be  kept  secret 
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any  longer.      I  believe  he  will  not  hold  me  to  strict 
accountability  now  for  its  telling.      Anyway,  as  he  has  just 
recently  given  $5,000,000  to  various  charities  and  institutions, 
he  probably  has  forgotten  all  about  a  mere  $50,000  or  $60,000  of 
pin  money. 


CLOUDS  OF  WAR 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  overseas  as  a  war  sorrespondent? 
Mo  strings?      As  your  own  boss?" 

Fred  J.  //ilson,  general  manager  of  the  International  Hews 
Service,  was  asking  the  questions.      He  and  I  had  worked  side  by 
side  on  the  Hew  York  Herald. 

"Tempting,"  j£  said.      "That's  about  the  finest  assignment 
a  reporter  could  get.      Tell  me  about  it." 

"As  correspondent  for  the  International  Hews  service." 

"What's  the  catch?" 

"No  catch  except  this.      You  know  the  I. U.S.  ferat  has 

been  in  bad  odor  in  London.      Thrown  out.      We  have  sent  several 
men  over  and  they  all  have  been  turned  back.      They  won't  let  them 
into  England." 

"That's  pretty  much  of  an  impasse  to  start  with.      How  do 
you  figure  they  won't  turn  me  back?" 

"Well,  you  know  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  the  international 
lawyer,  don't  you?" 

"Quite  well.      I  have  written  several  stories  auout  the 
splendid  things  he  and  his  wife  already  are  doing  in  France  for 
women  and  children  and  other  victims  of  the  war." 

"And  didn't  you  plan  for  the  French  Govermment,  on 
request  of  Mr.  Coudert  and  orders  from  Mr.  Bennett,  small  villages 
like  cantonments  for  people  driven  from  their  homes  at  the  start 
of  the  war?" 
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"Yes." 

"All  right.      Now,  Mr •  Coudert  is  rated  the  very 
highest  in  Washington  by  President  Wilson,  by  Ambassador  jusserand 
of  France,  and  by  the  British  officials.      Pernaps  commercial 
Attache  Broderick  is  the  best  man;  he  has  been  in  Washington  a 
long  time  and  has  fine  influence.      Now,  if  you  can  get  Mr. 
Coudert  to  speak  for  you  with  the  President,  Ambassador  jusserand 
and  the  others,  I'll  give  you  the  finest  contraot  of  all  war 
correspondents.      you  will  be  virtually  your  own  boss,  to  go 
anywhere  you  please.      But  of  course  you  will  report  to  the 
London  office  so  we  will  know  where  you  are.      Sari  Reeves  is 
running  the  office.      He  was  there  before  we  had  our  trouble, 
is  xx±k  regarded  safe  by  the  British  and  is  allowed  to  remain 
thera.      You  will  not  oe  assigned  to  any  army  axx  GHQ  to  be  held 
under  strings  until  they  feel  like  letting  you  go  where  they  want 
you  to  go.      You  can  go  out  to  the  r-ront,  or  into  No  Man's  Land, 
anywhere  you  wish,  with  army  and  navy.      The  London  office  can 
give  you  suggestions  but  no  orders.      Do  you  know  of  any 
correspondent  with  such  latitude?" 

"I  don't.      It  sounds  remarkable  to  me." 

"Now,  first  I'll  send  you  to  wasnington  to  run  the 
night  side  of  the  I.N.S.  while  we  are  getting  things  arranged. 
Pay?      Twice  what  you  are  getting,  and  all  the  expenses  you  want. 
And  an  agreement  that  your  stuff  will  be  used  as  you  send  it  or 
not  at  all." 

That  sounded  awfully  good  to  me.      SO  I  went  to  William 
("Bill")  A.  Willis,  then  city  editor  of  the  Herald,  explained 
the  proposal  and  offered  my  resignation. 
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"NOl"  Bill  said  snarply.      "You  know  if  a  man  resigns 
from  the  Herald,  he  never  can  come  back,      If  he' is  fired,  he 
may  go  to  work  the  next  day.      Gee1.      What  an  assigrment.  I 
wish  I  had  it*.      Grab  it.      I  won't  fire  you;  you  can't  resign,  b 
I  can  give  you  a  furlough.      Wnen  you  get  through  with  that  joo, 
just  walk  in  here  and  hang  up  your  hat.    That's  all  you  have  to 
do.      Good  luck." 

So  I  took  the  jOD,  first  going  to  Washington  as  manager 
of  the  night  side  of  the  I.H.S.      iseing  a  correspondent  in 
Wasnington  is  one  of  the  top  jobs  of  a  big  newspaper,  or  of  one 
of  the  press  associations.      It's  full  of  tricks,  of  pitfalls, 
ofc~  antagonisms,  of  jealousies  for  a  new  man.      I  didn't  know 
any  more  aoout  that  job  than  a  monkey  does  a^out  a  beauty  parlor. 
And  I  got  into  a  mess  right  away.      Jack  Kevin,  manager  of  the 
day  side,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  newsmen  in  wasnington,  got 
out  his  axe  xighxzmwyx  immediately.      Two  men  were  switched  from 
his  day  side  to  my  night  side.      Jack  tnought  it  was  my  doings. 
We  were  at  daggers  points  for  several  weeks.      Then  Jack  found 
that  the  orders  had  come  from  New  York,  and  that  I  didn't  know  a 
thing  about  them.      Like  a  wnolesome  sport,  he  came  to  me. 

"Shake,"  he  said.      "I'm  sorry.      I  didn't  know  the 
orders  Came  from  Hew  York." 

From  then  on  we  were  the  best  of  iriends.      He  nelped 
me  endlessly,  but,  nonestly  I  was  a  flop  as  night  manager. 

Just  when  I  was  aoout  top  xailure  as  a  manager  from  the 
Washington  viewpoint,  word  came  from  Fred  Wilson. 

"Everything  arranged.      Get  passports  right  away.  Get 
up  to  New  York.      Your  ship,  the  Adriatic,  lea.es  day  after 
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tomorrow." 

Nevin  ootained  my  passports  from  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Lansing.      It  was  not  so  very  difficult  to  get  the 
passports;  but  Lansing  knew  the  last  visa  man  in  Hew  York  could 

stop  me  and  most  likely  would.      But  luck  played  me  well.  At 

the  New  York  Custom  House,  while  waiting  to  arrange  preliminaries, 
Marty  Casey,  of  the  Hew  York  world,  and  a  good  ^riend,  came  up: 

"Where  you  going?" 

"Overseas  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  I  hope.  l»m 
having  a  little  difficulty." 

"Why,  don't  you  know  Ross  whytock?"      I  knew  Major 
Whytock  well.      we'd  had  many  fine  times  together.  "Ross," 
Marty  said,  "has  the  power  to  stop  almost  any  person  from  leaving 
this  country  from  here.      He's  upstairs.      Go  up  and  see  him." 

I  wont  up  to  Ross,  told  nim  I  was  bound  overseas  if 
I  could  get  tilings  fixed  up  in  a  hurry  and  that  there  was  no 
transportation  problem,  as  I  had  a  stateroom  on  the  promenade 
deuk. 

He  took  down  the  telephone  receiver  and  called  a  number. 
"Jim,"  he  said,  "a  pal  of  mine  is  going  over  for  the 

duration  of  the  war.      He'll  stick.      His  ship's  out  tomorrow." 
There  was  a  moment's  silence.      Then  Ross  said: 
"Go  over  and  see  Major  Thwaites,  Jim  Thwaites,  the  last 

British  visa  man." 

Thwaites  was  cordial.      After  a  few  moments  he  said: 
"Well,  you  were  reported  to  me  as  oeing  anti -British. 

But  I  talked  it  over  with  Ross  whytock  and  he  told  me  you  probably 

had  called  some  Britisher  a  stinking  little  cockney  some  time. 
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But  I  decided  even  if  you  were  anti-British  we  would  rather  have 
you  over  there  than  here." 

"Yes,  I  called  a  stinking  little  cockney  worse  than 
that.      I  can  tell  you  just  who  it  was."      I  told  him,  mentioning 
the  name  in  full. 

Thwaites  smiled, 

"Well,  we  don't  mention  names.      I'll  have  your  passports 
completed  immediately.      I  understand  your  snip  sails  tomorrow." 

Lly  passports  were  cleared  in  a  few  minutes.      I  got  my 
stuff  together  and  went  down  to  the  dock  the  next  day.      j£x  My 
ship,  the  white  Star  Liner  Adriatic,  was  a  grand  ship  of  aoout 
22,000  tons.      We  were  scheduled  to  go  out  Saturday,  July  13,  but 
there  was  some  hitch  and  we  oacked  out  a  little  after  midnight. iks 
There  were  thirteeu  ships  in  the  convoy.      We  were  the  last  out. 
We  carried  a  headquarters  troop,  some  units  from  the  State  oi 
Washington,  some  from  the  Wild  West  Division,  about  3,000  soldiers 
and  $5,000,000  for  soldier  pay.      We  were  the  largest  ship  in  the 
convoy,  a  wonderful  target  and  prize  for  the  subs.      It  took  us 
thirteen  days  to  make  the  crossing. 

On  our  way  out  we  were  well  past  Sandy  Hook  when  ship's 
officers  passed  around  the  order: 

"Officers,  soldiers  and  passengers  must  carry  lifebelts 
with  them  at  all  times." 

Notices  were  posted  assigning  everyone  to  s  specific 
lifeboat  stations.      All  lifeooats  were  swinging  outboard.  small 
life  rafts  were  loosened  and  the  Dig  collapsibles  made  ready  for 
instant  use.      In  big  red  letters  in  our  staterooms,  this  glared 
at  us: 
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"Five  blasts  of  the  ship1  s  whistle  means  we  have  been 
torpedoed.      Go  at  once  to  your  nearest  lifeboat  station," 

Torpedo  boats  swarmed  around  us.      A  zebra  destroyer 
led  the  thirteen  ships,  towing  a  sausage  ba-Heng  five  hundred 
feet  in  the  air,  with  an  observer  in  a  cage  dangling  far  below 
the  bag.      A  large  blimp  patrolled  around,  and  airplanes  and 
seaplanes  droned  a^out  the  entire  fleet. 

"We  have  a  very  large  protecting  convoy  out  of  Hew  York," 

an  officer  explained,  "because  the  submarines  have  better  chances 

of  sighting  a  ship  coming  out  of  tuis  port  than  they  have  far  out 

at  sea.      A  fast  ship  can  run  away  from  a  torpedo  because  the 

aimed  so 

torpedo  must  be  xxxaot  far  ahead  of  a  fast  ship  the  ship  can 
swing  away  from  the  line  of  its  trail.      But  a  slow  ship  has 
little  chance,  especially  when  fired  at  close  range.      And  our 
whole  convoy  must  travel  at  the  speed  of  the  slowest  transport. 
All  these  protecting  snips  will  guard  us  until  we  get  past  the 
shelf  of  the  ocean  bed  wnere  it  drops,  and  then  the  troopships 
will  be  pretty  safe.     Most  of  the  protecting  snips  will  leave 
then  and  the  convoy  will  be  pretty  much  on  its  own  until  picked 
up  by  British  protectors." 

It's  no  secret  to  say  that  everyone  aboard  ship  was 
pretty  nervous  that  night,  especially  tnose  who  had  not  oeen  on 
a  convoy  before.      Every  uuusual  noise  was  exaggerated  into  an 
attack  by  a  submarine.      jj'ew,  if  any,  went  to  bed  at  their  usual 
time.     The  Wild  West  boys  tried  to  keep  wpxtt  pxttBmryx  up  courage 
by  siuging:  "Goodbye  Broadway,  Hello  Prance;"  "sip,  Zip,  Zip," 
the  cootie  song;  "All  we  do  is  sign  the  payroll,"  and  "Over 
There."      They  put  so  much  spirit  into  "Over  There"  that  officers 
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thought  it  was  getting  too  noisy  and  clamped  down.      There  were 
very  few  women  aboard;  a  few  of  the  Red  Gross,  Ys  and  KGs.  Host 
of  them  occupied  their  time  oy  singing  and  knitting  and  their 
nervous  tension  seemed  to  put  speed  to  their  fingers. 

Aoout  eight  oclock  that  night  the  deck  gun  opened  fire 
on  something.      The  Y-guns  threw  out  asn  cans.      Everyone  was 
startled,  of  course,  but  bravely  kept  on  with  what  they  were 
doing.      Only  two  cracks  came  32* om  the  gun.      ;;e  xkxx  never  knew 
why  they  fired,  but  naturally  supposed  it  was  to  drive  off  a 
sub  • 

"If  we  are  nit,"  an  officer  told  me,  "all  ships  are 
signalled  to  run  for  it  and  spread  out.      Not  come  to  our  aid. 
That  seems  cruel  but  if  other  ships  came  to  help  us  and  bunched 
up  the  sub  could  lie  there  and  pick  off  one  ship  after  another. 
Instead  of  losing  a  nandred  or  a  thousand  men,  we  might  lose 
two  thousand  or  ten  thousand.      A  suu  could  move  under  our  fleet 
and  s~oot  all  its  torpedoes  with  comparative  safety  because  we 
could  not  locate  exactly  wnere  it  was.      Our  depth  bombs  might 
wreck  oue  of  our  owu  ships." 

This  didn't  tend  to  ease  our  nervousness.      Finally,  from 
sheer  nerve-exhaustion  everyone  turned  in  for  a  few  uours  sleep. 
.Ye  were  awakened  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning  (still  our 
time)  by  the  banging  of  skylignts  and  dead  lights  oeing  thrown 
open.      We  looked  out  upon  a  beautiful  day.      But,  when  we  went 
on  deck  and  scanned  the  sea,  we  discovered  that  our  convoying 
ships,  airplanes,  airship  and  olimp  had  disappeared.      Only  one 
cruiser  was  left  to  guard  us.      Our  deck  guns  and  Y-guns  were 
manned  continually.      Observers  were  station  all  over  the  Snip 
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with  field  glasses  and  talesoopes  to  search  the  waters  for  the 
appearance  of  a  sub* 

Through  the  day  the  Wild  West  men  carried  on  all  sorts  of 
high  jinks  to  keep  us  in  good  spirits.      There  were  ooxing  uouts 
on  the  Adriatic's  wide  uncluttered  forward  deck.     The  boys  called 
it  the  rabbit  deck,  because  many  slept  there  in  pup  tents,  or 
rolled  in  blankets.     There  was  stag  dancing  and  a  Maypole  dance. 
They  made  a  large  swimming  tank,  and  gave  two  big  soldiers  the 
"water  cure"  with  a  great  deal  of  hilarity.      Then  half  a  dozen 
Wild  West  men  waited  down  the  deck  singing: 

"We'll  go  to  Yen  Yensen's  wedding; 

"Ole  Olsen's,  the  old  square-head; 
"And  Yon  Yonsen's  and  Yak  Yackson's; 

"They'll  be  wed  before  they're  dead." 

No  sense  to  it,  but  it  brought  smiles  to  those  watohing 
the  cut-ups.      The  soldiers,  wnile  most  of  them  were  from  the 
Far  West  and  Northwest  and  never  had  oeeii  on  a  ship,  kept  up  the 
moral  of  all  aboard.      And  everyone  was  contented  that  we  had  come 
along  safely  so  far. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day,  the  air  was  rent  with: 
"Whoop1.      Whoo-api      Whoo-opl      Whoo-opl  whoo-opl" 
Five  blasts  of  the  whistle*.      Signal  that  we  had  ueea 
torpedoed.      Sailors  and  sentries  ran  up  and  dow<2  decks  calling: 
"To  your  boat  stations." 

They  were  calm  as  they  quickly  directed  us. 

"Hurry  to  your  right  station.      Await  orders  there. 
Plenty  of  time." 

Soldiers  and  passengers  spilled  up  x'rom  below  decks  and 
out    of  the  cabins  like  ants.      Some  were  dressed,  some  half- 
dressed.      Some  carried  clothes,  putting  them  on  as  they  stood 
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ky  at  the  boat  stations.      Even  in  the  terror  of  the  moment,  the 
groups  were  orderly.      As  they  stood  awaiting  orders  for  loading 
and  dropping  the  lifeooats,  there  was  almost  silence.  Sailors 
were  at  the  falls,  ready  to  let  the  coats  down.      An  officer 
stood  by,  speaking  with  remarkaole  composure. 

"Don't  get  excited,  folks,"  he  said.      "We  have  a  smooth 
sea.      There's  no  danger.      Just  keep  cool.      Every  man  knows 
exactly  what  to  do  and  is  trained  to  do  it.      Everyone  will  be 
taken  care  of." 

His  calmness  had  wonderful  effect  on  the  nervous  groups 
clustered  along  the  ship's  rail. 

"All  right  now*      women  first." 

He  took  the  hand  of  one  to  help  her  into  a  boat.  just 
then  sailors  ran  up  and  down  the  decks,  calling: 

"All  a  mistake.      We're  not  torpedoed.      confusion  of 

signals." 

Everyone  breathed  an  audiole  sigh  of  relief.  Two  or 
three  women  fainted.  While  it  had  Deen  nerve-wracking  at  the 
moment,  it  was  an  excellent  boat  drill.  In  a  real  emergency, 
if  actually  torpedoed,  we  all  felt  fully  competent  to  do  the 
right  tning,  and  we  were  greatly  assured  by  the  efficiency  and 
calmness  of  the  sailors,  and  sailors  in  cnarge  of  the  boats. 

During  the  next  day  or  so,  the  excitement  of  the  false 
alarm  was  worn  off  by  intermittent  storms  that  kicked  up  the 
ocean  into  fifteen-foot  seas.      The  Adriatic  rolled  a  bit  and 
nosed  into  the  heavy  water,  but  the  other  ships,  which  were 
much  smaller  than  the  Adriatic ,  pitched  and  rolled  heavily. 

In  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  day,  our  cruiser  convoy 
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started  swinging  in  a  wide  circle  off  into  the  southeast,  south 
and  then  southwest  in  a  smooth  sea.    Pour  or  five  hundred  of  the 
western  soldiers  stood  out  on  the  rabbit  deck,  watching  our  last 

protection  heading  away  from  us.      Hardly  a  word  could  be  heard. 

/ 

As  the  cruiser/circled ,  the  boys  swiveled  elowly  around  like 

7 

sunflowers  to  the  sun.    The  cruiser  disappeared  in  the  evening 
murk.      We  were  all  alone.      Thirteen  ships  at  the  mercy  of  the 
subs. 

just  at  dusk,  a  soldier  was  buried  at  sea.      His  oody, 
wrapped  in  the  stars  and  Stripes,  was  slid  off  the  plank 
amidsnips,  and  below,  to  attract  the  least  attention.  Uncanny 
rumors  spread  through  the  ship. 

"Do  you  know,"  one  soldier  repeated  to  another,  "they 
caught  two  German  spies,  in  American  uniforms,  flashing  signals 
from  their  open  portholes  during  the  night.    They  shot  them  and 
cast  the  bodies  overboard." 

Then  it  oecame  four  spies;  but  the  rumor  was  scotched 
before  it  got  any  worse. 

That  night  the  moon  was  high.      Pull  and  bright.  The 
Adriatic  stood  up  on  the  velvety  ocean  like  a  boiler  factory, 
a  beautiful  target  for  a  sub.      We  walked  the  decks  all  night, 
ready  for  the  five  blasts.      But  they  did  not  sound. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day,  as  we  were 
nearing  the  northern  shores  of  Ireland,  where  we  were  to  make 
port,  an  airplane  came  out  toward  us,  flew  near  the  convoy, 
then  returned.      An  hour  later,  a  British  cruiser  came  out  and 
signalled: 

"Subs  after  the  convoy.      You're  in  the  danger  zone. 
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Go  to  the  southwest  and  swiag  in  to  Liverpool." 

We  veered  around.      All  that  day  and  night  our  thirteen 
ships  maae  their  best  speed  into  the  southwest.      Next  day,  the 

thirteenth,  we  were  heading  east  again,  and  around  the  south  of 

c 

Irland.      About  half  past  eignt  that  morning  we  caught  a  dazzling 


flash  of  light  coming  from  a  great  distance.      seemingly  just  on 
the  ocean  surface.      Then  another,  and  another,  and  then  a 
succession  of  them. 

"Here  they  oomei"  an  officer  shouted.  "British 
destroyers  and  torpedo  boats.      Heliographing.      Coming  fast." 

Groups  assembled  forward,  watching  the  heliograph  shooting 
its  welcome  flashes  which  kept  getting  higher  and  nigher  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.      In  about  two  nours,  eight  or  ten,  dingy 
little  destroyers  and  other  craft  came  fcKxxxjagxaix  tearing  at  us 
like  a  lot  of  friendly  bulldogs.      And  those  little  bulldogs  of 
the  sea  received  a  great  cheer  from  a  lot  of  people  whose  nerves 
had  been  on  tension  for  twelve  days. 


darted  here  and  there  all  aoout  the  ocean,  covering  a  radius 
of  aoout  two  miles  in  all  directions.      They  rushed  across  our 
bows,  through  the  convoy,  around  it.      Every  once  in  a  while  one 
would  come  close  to  the  convoy.      It  would  halt,  and  then,  as  if 
it  had  spied  something  suspicious,  would  jump  away  with  a  great 
churning  of  the  waters  in  its  wake.      They  zig-zagged  over  the 
sea.     They  rolled  and  jumped  and  danced  aroiid  our  big  ships 
as  if  to  say:   "Don't  worry.      we'll  take  you  in  safely." 

And  they  did.      We  landed  at  Liverpool  in  the  early 
afternoon.      as  I  was  packing  my  things,  a  natty  British  naval 


They  swept  up  to  the  convoy. 


Came  to  a  halt  and  then 


t 
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officer  came  to  me,  greeted  me  by  name  and  bade  me  go  with  him 
forward  into  the  large  salon.      Two  or  three  hundred  people  were 
seated  and  standing,  waiting.     At  one  side  was  a  small  table,  at 
which  sat  a  gruff-looking  admiral.      Two  or  three  junior  officers 
were  at  his  right  and  left.     I  was  led  up  to  the  admiral. 

"Mr.  Edwards  of  the  International  News  Service?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Sit  down!"      B-u-r-r-ri      He  sounded  terrible. 
"You  know  we  have  had  trouble  with  the  International 
New  Service." 

"Yes,  sir.      I'm  aware  of  that." 

"We  have  one  man  of  your  organization  here  that  we  have 
had  no  trouble  with.      He  was  here  Defore  the  trouble  arose,  and 
we  have  allowed  him  to  remain.     The  censors  have  had  no  trouble 
with  him.      But  we  have  turned  back  several  HtgarzHea«HfiXzxxxx 
other  men  " 

"Yes,  sir.      I  could  name  two  or  three  of  them  and  they 

were  good  men,  admiral  " 

"We  were  not  sure  of  that.      So  back  they  went.  I 
understand  you  have  some  fine  credentials." 

"Yes  sir.      From  Secretary  Lansing,  from  Secretary  Daniels, 
Admiral  Sims,  Frederic  R.  Coudert.      Here  they  are."      I  started 
to  pull  them  out  of  my  pocket. 

"That's  unnecessary,"  the  admiral  said.      "we  have  a 
complete  report  on  you. 

At  that  moment,  a  young  lieutenant-commander  asked  me: 

"Mr.  Edwards,  do  you  know  Roy  Howard?" 

"Very  well,  sir.      Now,  Admiral,  I'm  perfectly  willing 
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for  you  to  take  Hoy  Howards  verdict  on  me.      if  he  says  to  let 
me  in,  let  me  come  in.      If  he  says  to  send  me  xiome  ,  put  me  on 
the  next  boat." 

The  young  officer  smiled. 

"Admiral,  I  guess  that's  eaough,  isn't  it?" 
The  gruff  old  admiral  warmed  up. 

"Righto,  Mr.  Edwards.      You're  all  right.      You  come  in 
and  make  yourself  at  home  anywhere  in  the  British  Isles." 

I  thanked  nim  and  snook  hands.      As  I  started  away, 
the  young  lieutenant-commander  shook  my  hand. 

"I  didn't  have  any  doubt  about  your  oeing  admitted,"  he 
said.      "I  talked  with  Roy  Howard.      Good  luck." 

As  I  left  my  stateroom,  I  thought  what  a  wonderful  friend 
to  have,  one  who  does  something  very  important  for  you  when 
you  haven't  the  least  idea  he  is  doing  it.      I  was  very 

grateful  then  and  always  have  been  for  Roy  Howard's 

friendship. 

Between  Liverpool  and  London,  I  must  have  slept  nearly 
all  the  way,  as  I  don't  remember  much  of  that  part  of  the 
journey.      The  weeks  of  suspense  on  the  ocean  had  worn  me  down 
pretty  much.      Arriving  in  London,  there  was  an  awful  jam  at 
the  London  and  northwestern.      I  could  find  no  taxi cab.  The 
freight  people  could  deliver  my  stuff  "mebbe  in  three  or  four 
days,  sir."      I  needed  it.     I  found  a  little  old  man  with  a 
pushcart,  and  offered  him  £5  to  take  me  and  my  gear  to  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  about  two  miles  distant. 

"Very  gen'rous,  Gov'nor,"  he  told  me.      "That's  more'n 
I'd  charge  if  this  bloody  war  wasn't  on.      I'll  be  glad  to  take 
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you  there,  with  th'  blessin's  of  me  ole  woman  an1  meself.  Let*s 
pile  it  on,  Gov'nor." 

"How '11  I  get  there?" 

"Guess  you1 11  have  t1  walk  it,  Gov1 nor.      Better  follow 
me,  it  ain't  so  far,  Gov' nor." 

As  I  trudged  along  back  of  his  little  pushcart,  I  saw 
the  scars  of  war  everywhere.      Here  was  a  ^ouse  with  front  blown 
off.     There  half  a  Dlock  of  houses  down.      A  high  fence 
surrounded  the  devastation  so  people  would  not  gather.      Half  a  ota 
dozen  crippled  soldiers  were  in  every  block.      Here  was  a  child 
with  an  arm  off,  a  boy  hobbling  on  one  leg  and  a  single  crude 
crutch,  two  lame  ooys  trying  to  play  on  the  sidewalk.  lien 
in  clothes  almost  ragged,  for  a  Britisher  to  appear  in  fine 
clothes  was  a  disgrace^  Everything  went  for  war. 

It  was  almost  dark  now*      7/e  met  a  girl,  in  dark  brown 
overalls,  and  brown  jacket,  carrying  a  snort  ladder  over  her 
snoulder  and  a  uucket  of  water  and  a  xss  rag  in  one  hand.      she  was 
a  "lamplighter"  like  we  used  to  see  at  home  in  other  days.  she 
went  up  her  ladder  to  the  street  lamp,  lit  the  gas  and  oareiully 
turned  the  light  down  low.     The  green  glass  of  the  sides 
permitted  only  a  feeble  glow  to  reach  the  sidewalks  and  part  of 
the  driveway,  just  barely  enough  for  people  to  make  their  way. 
This  was  a  precaution  against  enemy  air  raiders. 

Now  it  was  dark.      As  v»e  neared  our  destination,  the 
pushcart  man  stopped  and  exclaimed: 

"Sirens1.      Hear  'em?     Raid  comin' ,  Gov'nor.  see, 
over  there." 

Searchlights  whipped  their  beams  all  about  the  sky 
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toward  the  other  side  of  town.      They  picked  up  the  airship. 
Anti-aircraft  guns  then  let  loose,  popping  rings  of  smoke  in 
the  light  of  some  of  the  d earns .      But  the  shells  were  short  of 
the  mark.      The  airship  turned  back  immediately  and  got  away, 
apparently  unharmed,  for  there  was  no  report  next  day  of  an  airship 
wrought  down,  nor  any  fatalities. 

"We're  gettin'  th1  oest  of  them  devils,"  the  pushcart  man 
said.      "They  ain't  so  many  coming  now.      Thissun's  th'  only  one 
in  more'n  a  week*      It  was  drove  back;  didn't  do  nothin1 •" 

Only  one  airship  came  over  England  after  that.      And  about 
a  week  later  I  was  privileged  to  see  why.      Down  at  .uover,  I  was 
allowed  to  watch  the  British  testing  out  the  finest  archie  battery 
yet  developed,  one  shooting  seven  miles  into  the  air.      with  that 
gun  and  constantly  improved  searchlights,  no  enemy  airship  dared 
cross  the  English  Channel. 

comfortably  located  in  the  Imperial,  I  breathed  a  great 
sigh  of  relief.      I  we^t  down  to  the  bar  and  had  a  scotch-an'- 
sode^,  the  main  English  tipple,  with  a  British  officer.      He  had 
one  arm  off,        He  acted  as  if  it  was  all  in  the  game.  "I'm 
as  good  as  new  now.      Just  waiting  for  orders.      I'll  be  Dack  in 
the  big  slow  Dej.ore  long,"  he  said. 

Then  I  went  out  and  walked  down  Kingsway  a  bit  to  get 
used  to  strolling  at  night.      All  the  lamps  were  dim.      It  was 
necessary  to  watch  carefully  to  keep  from  stumbling  or  walking 
into  people.      No  light  was  visible  in  mx  any  house  or  ^otel. 
All  windows  were  heavily  curtained.      The  big  movie  xiouse  was 
black  at  the  front;  the  entrance  curtained  off  with  heavy 
hangings.      I  certainly  was  where  war  was.      .already  I  had  seen 
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its  soars  a-plenty.      Maybe  I  would  carry  some  nome  with  me,  as 
many  another  war  correspondent  had  done;  that  was  the  chance  any 
reporter  takes  when  ne  goes  into  dangerous  places  scouting 
for  news.      I  hoped  I  would  escape  them;  but  I  didn't,  not  quite. 


ES  LIKEI  SEAISSPEARE  TOO 


Ooing  over  on  the  Adriatic  my  steamer  ohair  on  the 
promenade  deck  was  at  one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  main  salon. 
Across,  on  the  other  of  the  doorway,  sat  a  digitifiad,  aloof, 

small  mau,  reading  a  oook.      He  was  always  reading  a  book.  With 
his  steamer  rag  palled  carelessly  up,  he  looked  as  if  he  preferred 
not  to  be  disturbed.      He  made  no  overtures  for  ship  companions 
or  acquaintances* 

After  two  or  three  mornings  of  silence,  he  finally 
grunted  a  "Good  morning"  to  me,  sat  down,  took  out  his  book  and 
read.      I  grunted  a  greeting,  sat  down,  took  out  my  little  pocket 
edition  of  Julius  &xx  Caesar,  and  read.      This  went  on  for  four 
or  five  cays.      Just  a  morning  grunt  from  each. 

One  afternoon,  he  startled  me. 

"I  See  you  like  Shakespears,"  he  said. 

"Very  much.      I  think  he  was  the  greatest  master  of  the 
English  language  that  ever  lived.  Inspired." 

He  smiled  as  if  he  liked  the  compliment. 

"But  you  have  some  great  poets  and  writers  Bryant, 

Longfellow,  Holmes,  Hawthorne,  poe,  Whittier,  Lowell  and  a 

lot  more  of  them." 

"Do  you  read  much  Shakespeare?"  he  asked. 

"Just  about  all  Caesar,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Merchant, 

Romeo,  Macbeth,  Timon,  Lear,  Merry  wives  I  don't  care  much  for 
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the  Henrys." 

"How  aooat  Richard?" 

"The  Third  was  one  of  my  favorites,  especially  Gloster's 
soliloquoy.      I  never  forgot  it,  and  what  I  liked  best  was  that 
early  part  which  ran  'Now  are  our  orows  oound  with  victorious 
wreaths,  our  bruised  arms  hang  up  for  monuments;  our  stern 
alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings;  our  dreadful  marches  to 
delightful  measures.      Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his 
wrinkled  front.1      I  like  that  grim-visaged  war  stuff  " 

He  quoted  the  rest.      We  got  along  very  well  from  then 
on.      Occasionally  we  would  chat  for  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an 
hour,  then  go  our  separate  ways,  or  read  our  books.      He  never 
asked  me  my  name.      I  never  asked  his. 

He  was  always  punctiliously  dressed  ,  like  most  traveling 

Englishmen  for  morning,  for  aiternoon,  and,  of  course,  for 

dinner.      He  impressed  me  as  oeing  a  lawyer,  or  a  publisher, 
or  sometning  in  the  professional  line.      I  could  not  be  sure 
whether  he  was  English,  Irish,  or  even  American.      He  had  ways 
and  manners  of  each.      The  only  clue  I  had  was  his  precise  way 
of  dressing  for  the  different  times  of  day. 

As  we  were  uragging  slowly  into  Liverpool,  and  some 
time  before  the  uoarding  officers  called  me  up,  I  stood  forward 
on  the  rabbit  deck.     My  triendH  walked  up  to  me,  and  we  exchanged 
our  usual  morning  or  afternoon  grunt. 

"Mr.  Edwards,"  he  said,  "I've  been  in  the  states  many 
times.      I  like  your  country,  and  I  like  most  of  the  people  there 
I've  met.      I  want  you  to  have  my  card;  it  may  help  you  some 
time.      If  you  ever  need  any  help,  just  tell  someone  you  know  me." 
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Ha  handed  me  his  card.      It  read: 

Captain  Sir  Ian  Key 
Captain  of  Sootland  Yard 
Glenhynland 
Scotland 

A  real  Scotland  Yard  manl      And  a  captain  at  that I 
Glenhynland  couldn't  be  anywhere  but  in  Scotland.      I  thought  he 
must  surely  be  descended  from  the  man  who  started  Scotland  Yard. 
He  didn't  look    like  a  cop  at  all;  just  like  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  he  acted  like  one. 

And  I  had  thought  he  frtfrttty  didn't  know  my  name!      If  he 

didn't  know  I  had  been  reported  as  anti-British  if  he  didn't 

have  me  under  surveillance  all  the  time,  why  did  he  have  that 
stateroom  next  to  mine?     A  stateroom  with  a  Dath  between  us, 

and  a  big  keyhole  and  no  key.      And  locked  on  his  side.  Why 

did  he  sit  in  the  big  salon  in  the  evenings,  every  time  I  was 
there? 

But,  if  he  had  oeen  suspicious  of  me  why  did  he  0ive  me 
his  oard,  and  tell  me  to  use  it,  any  time?      Later,  I  learned 
that  part  of  the  Scotland  Yard  psychology.      If  a  man  was  under 
suspicion,  he  was  questioned  in  a  manner  that  gave  him  the 
impression  that  the  law  thought  him  all  right.      They  gave  him 
full  rein,  knowing  well  that,  if  wrong,  the  gentleman  certainly 
would  o-ertai^ly  hang  himself  sooner  or  later. 

However,  I  soon  found  that  nis  offer  was  genuine.  One 
afternoon  I  was  trying  to  get  across  the  Channel  for  Paris. 
There  was  only  a  Small  boat  for  transportation,  a  little  channel 
steamer  with  scant  accommodations  for  passengers.      nearly  three 
hundred  were  in  line  to  crowd  on;  I  was  far  down  the  line. 

I  Saw  a  man  who  looked  to  me  like  he  might  be  a  Scotland 
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Yard  man,  or  a  cop,  walking  along  the  line,  closely  scrutinizing 
each  person.      As  he  came  to  me ,  I  leaned  over  a  bit,  and  asked 
quietly: 

"Do  you  know  captain  Hey?" 
He  drew  back  stiffly. 

"Why,  sir,  what  are  you  doing  in  that  line?      Come  with 
me,  sir.      John  Kempton,  Scotland  Yard,  at  your  service,  sir." 
I  followed  into  the  waiting  room. 
WWhere's  your  baggage,  sir?" 
"Just  a  couple  of  uags,  over  there." 

"Wait  just  a  minute."      He  went  over,  picked  up  the  bags 
had  the  customs  man  mark  them  witnout  opening,  and  returned  to 
me.      Through  the  customs  line  we  went.      Onto  the  little  boat 
and  up  to  the  engineer's  room. 

'This  is  yours,  sir.      The  engineer  said  he  was  happy 
to  let  you  have  it." 

It  was  a  fine  room,  a  lucky  break;  others  had  to  sleep 

on  deck. 

"Now,"  Kempton  said,  "When  you  get  to  Calais,  a  Scotland 
Yard  man  will  meet  you  and  take  care  of  you." 

As  we  docked  at  Calais,  a  dapper  young  man  in  civilian 
clothes  came  up,  addressed  me  by  name  and  Dade  me  follow  him. 
Again  I  taxi  trailed  a  Scotland  Yard  man,  and  i^to  a  taxicab, 
which  he  commandeered  and  paid  for.      We  drove  to  the  railroad 
station  and  boarded  the  Faris  express.      The  train  was  jammed; 
people  standing  everywnere.      I  was  led  to  a  nice  compartment, 
where  a  heavy  set  man  was  occupying  one  corner  of  the  room.  I 
saw  at  once  xxxxxx  he  was  an  American.      It  was  William  Allen 
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White,  of  Kansas.      After  greetings,  we  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
rasa  compartment.      In  a  snort  while  the  porter  asked  if  two 
French  officers  might  ride  wita  us.      It  was  perfectly  agreeable. 
Bat,  all  the  way  into  Paris,  those  two  Frenchmen  glared  at  us, 
as  only  Frenchmen  can,  wondering  who  in  the  world  were  these  two 
fat  guys  who  were  occupying  a  compartment  while  French  officers 
and  high  offioials  were  standing. 


who  was  reported  as  anti-British.      And  it  worked  wonderfully 

at  otner  times  and  in  other  emergencies. 

of  Scotland  Yard. 
Thanks  Captain  Key,  and  thanks  John  Kempton,  Thanks 

; 

a  million.      I  hope  you  are  listening. 


And  that's  what  Captain  Sir  Ian  Key,  did  for  one  person 


H2ADED  TOWARDS  THE  SHOOTING 


"Why  do  you  want  to  go  over  to  Dunkirk?" 

Sir  Douglas  Brownrigg,  chief  of  British  &  Navy  Censors, 
regarded  me  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

"Well,  sir,  I  would  like  to  get  into  and  see  some  of  this 
war  at  close  range;  to  see  some  real  action.     Mix  with  some  of 
our  owe  soldiers  and  sailors  to  really  know  what  I'm  writing  about 

"Humphi"  he  exploded,  "you  go  over  there  once  and  you'll 
get  your  belly  full'." 

He  was  talking  Yankee  language  now.      He  was  right  to 
the  point,  not  wasting  words.      I  felt  I  was  making  fair  headway. 
He  was  much  of  the  Winston  Churchill  type.      Heavy  build.  Heavy 
jowls.      Strong  face  and  strong  mouth.      His  keen  eyes  looked  at 
you  from  a  forward-tilting  head  as  if  searching  you  through  and 
through. 

Usually,  by  the  British  code,  if  you  wanted  something, 
you  wrote  to  a  secretary  or  a  sub-secretary  asking  for  an 
appointment.      A  reply  came  in  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks.  But 
that  was  not  the  way  of  the  American  newspaper  men;  we  went  direct 
to  the  top,  which  shocked  the  Britishers.      But  we  got  stuff 
while  the  Britishers  were  still  waiting  for  an  appointment,  by 
which  time  tne  value  of  the  interview  often  had  passed. 

I  had  come  direct  to  Sir  Douglas'  office.      The  doorman 
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had  stopped  me: 

"You  have  an  appointment,  sir?" 
"HO,  sir." 

"It's  customary^o  make  an  appointment 7sir." 

"This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  I  must  see  Sir 
Douglas  Brownrigg  now.      Tell  aim  it's  now  or  uever.      Will  you 
please  do  that?" 

"Now  or  never I"  the  doorman  repeated.      "I'll  see  what 
I  can  do." 

He  went  in  to  the  chief.      The  big  doors  were  wide  open 
and  I  could  see  the  doorman  talking  to  Sir  Douglas,  wao  was 
leaning  back  and  listening.      Then  I  could  see  Sir  ^ouglas 
bending  over  nis  desk  sort  o±"  chuckling,  and  the  doorman  coming 
to  me  . 

"The  Chief  says  it's  now.      I  think  he  likes  the  way  you 
Yankees  do  tuings.      x»on't  waste  much  time,  do  you?      Come  with 
me." 

He  ushered  me  in  to  Sir  Douglas,  who  rose,  and  extended 
his  hand  cordially.      I  was  sure  he  liked  tnings  done  directly, 
quickly. 

"When  do  you  want  to  go  to  Dunkirk?"  he  asked,  after  our 
introductory  conversation. 

"As  soon  as  possible,  sir.      If  you  please. 

"1*11  think  it  over,"  he  said  in  a  tone  that  gave  me 
much  assurance. 

It  was  then  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  Back  in  my 
office  at  69  Fleet  Street,  I  had  just  stepped  to  my  desk  when 
the  telephone  rang.      A  deep  voice  asked: 
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"Edawards?" 


"Yes,  sir." 


"Brownrigg  speaking. 


JJuen  do  you  want  to  go  to 


Dunkirk?" 


"As  soon  as  possible,  sir." 


"Train  at  four  oclock  this  aiternoon. 


Can  you  make  it?" 


"Yes,  sir. 


I1 11  hop  a  taxi  and  come  down  immediately  for 


my  papers  " 

"Unnecessary,"  he  cut  me  s^ort.      "Go  direct  to  the 
railroad  station.      I'll  have  officers  meet  you  there  with  all  the 
papers  required.      I'll  telephone  Dover  that  you  are  coming.  They 
will  take  care  of  you.      You  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Admiralty, 
of  course.  Cheerio!" 

Half  an  aour  before  train  time,  I  was  at  the  railroad 
station.      In  good  time,  a  big  navy  car  approached,  and  two 
snappy  young  officers  stepped  out.      They  greeted  me  in  friendly 
way,  handed  me  my  papers,  took  me  to  where  I  could  get  my  ticket, 
and  then  to  the  train  platform.      We  talked  for  auout  ten  minutes, 
mostly  aDOUt  New  York  and  the  latest  shows;  nothing  of  xaq?  war. 
As  they  were  leaving,  they  told  me: 

"A  navy  car  will  meet  you  at  Dover  and  take  you  to 
headquarters.      They  will  explain  what  you  must  do.  Cheerio'." 

At  Dover,  another  big  navy  car  came  up  with  two  officers 
in  it.      They  took  me  immediately  to  headquarters,  wnere  I  was 
introduced  all  around  to  four  or  five  higher-ups. 

"Do  not  feel  under  any  unusual  restrictions,"  they  told 
me.      "Just  go  a~out  Dover  wherever  you  please.      If  anyone 
stops  you  or  questions  you,  tell  them  to  call  us  up  here.  je 
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have  a  suite  ready  for  you  at  the  notel  on  the  Channel  front. 
We  can't  send  you  across  tonight,  because  it  is  very  lively  out 
there.      It's  much  safer  in  the  daytime. 

"The  only  thing  we  must  oe  rigid  auout  is  be  sure  your 
curtains  are  all  the  way  down  before  you  make  a  light  in  your 
room,  and  keep  them  down  all  the  time  you  have  a  light.  You 
are  right  on  the  water  front,  and  the  slightest  spot  of  light  can 
make  an  easy  target  for  raiders.      Now,  it  is  still  quite  early. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  how  we  protect  our  people  of  the 

town  when  the  raiders  come  the  tunnels  under  the  chalk  cliffs. 

The  Doys  will  drop  you  off  at  the  entrance.      just  make  yourself 
at  home.      Cheerio  I" 

The  young  officers  took  me  to  the  tunnel  entrance,  the 
main  entrance;  there  were  several. 

"You'll  find  it  pretty  big  inside,"  they  told  me.  "All 
the  people  in  the  town  can  get  in  there,  and  je  perfectly  safe. 
Don't  go  in  too  far.      Remember  now  you  go  in,  so  you'll  know 
how  to  come  out.      It's  quite  easy  to  get  lost  in  the  tunnels." 

Standing  before  the  tunnel  entrance,  I  was  amazed  at  the 
enormity  of  the  cnalk  cliffs  of  Dover,  and  the  wonderful 
protection  they  afforded.      They  climbed  away  from  me  at  an  angle 
of  aoout  15  or  20  degrees,  then  rose  more  abruptly,  rolling  to  a 
height  of  probably  600  feet.      The  cliffs  dropped  precipitously 
down  to  the  water's  edge.      Foaming  surf  churned  at  the  base.  The 
great  limestone  mound,  almost  a  mountain,  appeared  to  extend  more 
than  a  mile  east  and  west  and  back  iuto  the  country  for  two 
miles. 

Inside  the  caves,  beds,  cots,  and  crude  pallets  lined 
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each  side  of  the  tunnels.      Cans  and  barrels  of  water  were  at 
regular  distances.      Fairly  complete  kitchens  were  installed  in 
large  rotundas.      Emergency  foods  were  stacked  here  and  there. 
Electric  lights  gave  sufficient  illumination.      The  Doverites 
could  stay  in  those  tunnels  probably  for  months,  with  German  guns 
banging  at  them  continually,  and  still  hardly  know  shells  were 
bursting  on  top. 

Outside,  I  wandered  around  and  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs. 
At  an  abrupt  turn,  I  found  myself  hardly  fifty  feet  from  the 
entrance  to  a  large  military  camp.      A  sergeant  stood  at  the 
sentry  box. 

"I  si,  &ak  Gov1 nor,"  he  called  as  I  started  to  walk 
away.      "would  you  care  to  see  someone  'ere?" 

"I  was  just  roaming  about.    .I'm  an  American  newspaper 
man  waitiug  to  cross  the- G-hannel  tomorrow." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  through  the  camp?" 

"I  certainly  would." 

"Righto.      Come  with  me."      He  turned  over  ais  post 
to  another  soldier,  and  took  me  all  through  the  camp.      And  right 
dowa  a  hill  to  where  they  were  testing  out  the  finest  Archie 
battery  developed  up  to  that  time.      As  we  neared  the  battery, 
the  sergeant  gave  some  signal  to  the  battery  commander.  in 
another  moment,  a  shell  sang  up  iuto  the  air.      It  burst  high  up, 
leaving  a  perfect  wnite  ring  like  a  life  saver  candy.      There  was 
no  wind,  and  the  white  ring  remained  solid. 

"That's  seven  miles  into  the  air,  sir,"  the  sergeant 
announced  proudly.    "Now,  watchl" 

Another  boom  and  zing.    Another  ring  opened  at  the  right 
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of  the  first.      Then  three  more,  at  the  otner  side,  top  and 
bottom. 

"Now  watch.      Notice  how  accurate." 

The  sixth  shell  screamed  into  the  air.      It  burst  exactly- 
inside  the  first  ring,  merged  with  it  to  fatten  out  to  twioe 
the  thickness  of  the  first.      Altogether  there  were  now  five 
rings  in  the  air;  the  fat  one  in  the  center,  and  others  top, 
and  bottom,  and  on  each  side,  in  perfect  geometrical  formation. 

Back  down  the  cliffs  I  went  and  to  the  channel  Hotel. 
I  was  ushered  up  into  a  fine  suite  of  large  rooms,  a  parlor  or 
living-room,  bedroom  and  Dath.      The  porter  admonished  me  to  be 
sure  to  pull  the  curtains  down  before  I  made  a  light,  adding: 

"It's  been  mighty  lively  out  there  the  last  few  nights, 
all  the  way  from  Calais  to  the  Holland  Border.      sometnin's  comin1 
off  pretty  soon.        When  you're  ready  for  dinner,  Gov'nor,  piawc 
please  telephone  down  ten  minutes  ahead  of  time.      Your  table 
will  be  ready." 

He  bowed  out.      I  cleaned  up  a  bit.      On  these  trips  I 
carried  very  little  baggage.      I  never  knew  wnat  kind  of  a  mesa 
I  would  get  into,  and  baggage  probably  would  be  lost  in  a  shooting 
scramble,  anyway. 

My  dinner  was  an  excellent  one,  with  a  bottle  of  Moet  & 
Chandon.      Any  time  I  went  anywhere  as  guest  of  the  Admiralty, 
it  was  always  a  large  suite  of  rooms,  and  a  feast  awaiting  me. 

After  dinner,  I  walked  out  to  the  front  of  the  uotel, 
passing  ika  through  heavy  curtains.      Everything  was  black.  Not 
a  light  or  glimmer  to  be  seen.      Picking  my  way  very  slowly, 
I  went  to  the  movie  two  blocks  away.      Entering  the  movie  
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cinema  the  British  call  it  1  entered  one  of  the  most 

A 

comfortable  little  theatres  ever.      As  far  down  as  I  groped, 
every  seat  mas  a  loge  saat  for  two.      with  deep,  fine  leather 
cushions,  and  wide  arm  rests.      Nearly  every  loge  was  occupied 
bjr  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  and  a  girl,  and  all  cuddling.      I  slid 
into  an  empty  one.      Pretty  soon  I  heard  a  feminine  voice  at  my 
ear,  asking  quietly: 

"May  I  sit  in  here?" 

I  could  not  see  whether  she  was  Little  Orphan  Annie  or 
Mother  Goose,  hut  she  was  a  sort  of  xriendly  person,  neither  Tfurr 
forward  nor  aloof.      We  chatted  occasionally.      when  the  snow 
ended,  we  walked  out  together,  and  in  the  light  of  the  lobby 
I  saw  that  she  was  a  lovely  young  girl.      Not  more  than  half  my 
age.      She  did'nt  flounce  away  when  she  saw  I  was  much  older,  but 
sh*  looked  at  me  in  a  surprised  way. 

"Why,  you're  an  Ameerrican,  aren't  you,  from  the  stites?" 
she  said.      "I  don't  believe  I've  seen  an  Ameerrican  here  during 
the  war."  Aside  from  the  rather  musical  way  sne  said  America  and 
her  pronounciation  of  states  as  stites,  all  the  rest  of  her 
conversation  was  just  about  the  same  kind  of  English  sa  we  speak. 

"Yes,  I'm  an  American  newspaper  correspondent.  I'm 
to  cross  the  Channel  tomorrow  to  Dunkirk." 

"That's  pretty  dangerous  work,  isn't  it?" 

"I  don't  know  yet.      This  is  my  first  trip  over  into 
the  real  war  area." 

"Dunkirk  is  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  war.  They 
are  bombing  it  continually  from  the  air,  and  snooting  a  big  gun 
into  it.      I  know,  for  a  very  dear  iriend  of  mine  " 
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She  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  the  recollection  mas  painful. 

"Would  you  care  to  have  some  r  ef  res  Jane  nts , "  I  ventured. 
"It's  early  yet." 

She  smiled.      "I'm  afraid  I  wouldn't  oe  very  bright 
oompany.      you  see,  I  don't  drink  beer,  or  isle,  or  spirits. 

But  there's  a  nice  little  pastry  shop  across  tne  way  wnere  I 

A 

wonldn't  mind  having  some  tea  and  crumpets." 
So  we  had  tea  and  crumpets. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  nibbling  her  crumpet,  "you  are 
the  vary  first  Ameerrican  I  ever  talked  with.      I  was  Dorn  and  zh±x 
raised  here,  lived  here  all  my  life.      I've  been  up  to  London,  of 
course,  and  a  few  other  pxxzx  places  not  far  away.      I  sometimes 
wish  I'd  been  born  in  Ameerrica.      It's  so  fascinating.      so  big, 
so  wild,  and  exciting.      I  like  to  read  about  your  gay  cities, 
the  opera  and  all  that,  but  I  just  love  your  Wild  west,  with 
the  Indians,  buffalo,  grizzly  bears,  mountain  lions,  rattlesnakes, 
and  bad  men  shooting  at  one  another  all  the  time.      They  must?  be 
awfully  poor  marksmen,  though  " 

"Oh,  no.      They  oan  shoot  straight  and  fast  " 

"No,  no,  not  if  the  cinemas  are  correct.      in  every 
Wild  West  picture  we  get  here,  there'll  be  five  or  ten  men 
shooting  at  one  another,  forty  or  fifty  shots,  before  anyone 
gets  hit,  or  killed.      Do  you  call  that  good  scooting?" 

"Well,  I  guess  you  have  me  there.      I  give  up." 

"You  see,  besides  the  cinema,  we  get  many  Ameerrican 

pipers  and  magazines  at  the  school  I'm  a  school  teacher  and 

I  read  a  lot  and  feel  that  I  know  parts  of  your  country  very  well. 
Take  New  York,  I  know  that  trie  Battery, where  Jenny  Lind  sang, 
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is  at  the  bottom  of  the  island,  and  Central  Park  about  the 
center.      And  there's  the  Bronx,  up  at  the  top;  why  do  they  call 
it  the  Bronnix?      And  the  Roaring  sorties.      Why  that  name?" 

"That's  around  Broadway  and  ?orty-secoud  Street  the 

theatre  district  in  the  center  of  town  thirty  or  forty  theatres 

in  a  very  small  area." 

"And  Brooklyn?      Is  it  bigger  than  New  York?      we  hear 
so  much  auout  it,  it  must  be  large.      And  such  fanny  language." 

"Well,  that's  all  exaggerated,  just  to  get  a  little 

comedy." 

She  really  had  a  better  picture  of  America  than  I  might 
have  given  her.      suddenly,  womanlike,  she  began  to  gather  up 
her  tnings  for  departure. 

"I  wish  I  could  stay  a  little  longer,"  she  said.  "But 
I  must  be  going  home,  as  I  have  early  class  in  the  morning." 

As  we  started  out  the  door,  sne  said: 

"I'll  take  you  to  your  hotel.      When  you  get  out  of  this 
bright  light,  you'll  be  blind  as  a  bat.     The  walks  are  in  bad 
condition,  and  there  are  many  holes.      I'm  used  to  walking  in  the 
black  nights." 

I  started  to  protest  that  it  was  unnecessary,  but  the 
minute  we  were  bb±b±k  outside,  I  might  just  as  well  have  Deen 
blind;  I  could  not  see  a  tfting.      She  took  my  arm  and  guided  me 
around  many  obstructions  I  couldn't  even  see.      Even  at  that 
I  stumbled  many  times.      when  we  arrived  at  the  ^otel,  sne 
stopped  just  outside  the  door. 

"When  you  come  back  this  way,  I  wish  you  would  ccme 
to  the  scnool.      Come  in  the  Dig  iront  door.      I  have  class, 
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first  door  on  the  right.     I  would  like  you  to  see  my  nice 
kiddies.      It's  been  very  nice  to  talk  to  my  First  Ameerrican." 

She  put  out  her  hand.      "Ooodnight she  said.  "Cheeriol 
And  Curtains  down1." 

in  a  second  she  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Dlack  night. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  my  room,  I  heard  a  succession  of 
blasts  out  TTTtTr  fl^n-ilf  rv**-  ^  ^  ^S^^rv^JL  c 

"Whoo — opl      whoo — op'.      whoo — opl" 

And  then: 

"Whee — epi      Whee — epl      Whee — ep1." 

Hith  no  lights  on,  I  raised  the  curtain.      Out  over  the 
searchlight  Deams  were  sweeping  the  sky,  zxb  criss-crossing 


one  another,  patting  the  black  waters,  flapping  the  French 
shoreline.      Occasionally  a  flasn  would  reveal  for  an  instant 
the  dark,  spooky  outline  of  a  destroyer  or  mine-sweeper  or  other 
small  «raft  patrolling.      All  kkz  searchlights  were  directed  away 
from  Dover,  and  toward  the  French  and  Belgian  coasts,  throwing  up 
o|  a  blanket  of  light  to  blind  any  possible  raider  approaching. 

After  watching  the  spectacle  for  half  an  hour,  and 
listening  to  innumerable  Whoo — ops,  I  turned  in.      as  i  dozed  off, 
I  thought  of  tea  and  crumpets,  of  the  little  teacher,  of  her 
isolation  in  that  small  town,  living  in  a  dangerous  place  wnere 
death  might  strike  at  any  hour,  day  or  night.      And  I  tnought 
how  unfortunate  it  was  that  some  fine  young  soldier  or  sailor 
could  not, had  that  charming  interlude  and  turned  it  into  a  real 
romance  so  that  the  two  of  them  could  live  happily  ever  after. 


I 


r      _  i 


THE  FIRST  DUNKIRK 


"Bang!      Bangl      Bangl"  came  a  rap  on  my  door.      "I  sim 
Gov1 nor,  are  you  there?"  a  voice  called. 

Half  awake,  I  rolled  out  of  bed  and  opened  the  door.  A 
bellboy  stood  there.      It  was  six  oclook. 

"Gov' nor,  there's  a  big  show  starting  somewhere,"  he 
announced.      "The  Uavy  telephoned  for  you  to  be  at  your  ship  at 
seven  oclook.      Your  breakfast  will  be  ready  in  fifteen  minutes." 

"I'll  be  rignt  down.      what  do  you  know?" 

"There's  activity  all  along  the  breakwater,  gsx  Gov'nor. 
Sometiiin'  big  comin' .  sailors'  shore  leave  cancelled  overnight, 
and  they're  all  aooard  ship.      Your  destroyer  is  going  out  ahead 

of  the  others.      I  think  you're  going  to  Dunkirk  but  maybe 

they'll  switch.      Plans  and  routines  change  quickly." 

The  Whoo — ops  and  Whee — eps  were  making  a  din  over  the 
water.      After  breakfast,  I  we^t  over  to  the  fleet  and  aooard  my 
destroyer.      It  was  one  of  those  brand  new  beautiful  turbine 
oraft,  lying  on  the  water  like  a  big  greyhound.      It  looked  sleek 
and  fast.       There  was  unusualaotivity  on  the  cruisers  and 
battleships  and  smaller  boats  lying  behind  the  mole.      I  hardly 
had  gone  aooard,  the  only  passenger  or  war  correspondent,  when  we 
started  out.      Other  ships  were  manoeuvering  around,  awaiting 
their  time  of  departure. 

Onoe  outside  the  breakwater , we  leaped  ahead  at  high 
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speed.      A  fifteen  foot  sea  mas  running,  and  we  slid  up  over 
one  sea  and  plunged  deep  into  another.      77e  corkscrewed  and 
dived,  leaped  and  smashed  the  water  like  a  motorboat  racer. 
That  new  type  of  destroyer  was  the  fastest,  twistiest,  squirmiest 
warcraft  I  ever  was  on.      For  seventy  miles,  to  Dunkirk,  we 
corkscrewed  and  plunged  across  the  fussy  Channel.      That  destroyer 
was  awfully  mean  to  me.      It  pushed  my  stomach  in  and  out  like 

an  accordeon  just  wouldn't  let  me  alone;  nor  my  breakfast 

either.      We  slid  into  the  British  Navy  Base  at  Dunkirk  a  oit 
after  nine  oclock  in  the  morning. 

Before  I  went  overseas  I  had  read  many  stories  about 
Dunkirk;  that  it  was  as  impregnable  as  the  Turkish  fortifications 
along  the  Dardanelles.      And  that  there  were  high  hills  and  cliffs 
all  around  the  city  with  guns  in  them  so  hidden  that  raiders 

could  not  reach  them  so  deep  under  the  cliffs  that  airplanes 

could  not  hit  them.      I  was  amazed  to  find  Dunkirk  actually  just 
about  as  flat  as  a  pancake.      There  were  no  great  cliffs;  just 
some  rising  ground  and  mounds  that  might  be  called  hills.  The 
whole  layout  was  virtually  an  open  target. 

The  British  Navy  Base  was  beside  an  enormous  dock,  about 
400  feet  wide  and  nearly  a  thousand  feet  long,      A  few  destroyers, 
cruisers,  and  a  mine-sweeper  were  tied  up.      About  300  yards  to 
the  east,  across  the  basin,  was  the  American  Navy  Bombing  Base. 
Farther  on  a  drench  seaplane  oase.      Southeast  of  that  was  a  French 
munitons  factory.      Dunkirk  also  was  a  key  point  from  which  French 
troops  were  moved  out  by  train  and  trnck,  toward  Poperinghe,  Ypres, 
Dickebusch  Lake  and  the  Xeurnel  Hill  seutor.      The  only  emplacements 
were  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  and  their  small  guns  were  not  hidden 
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in  deep  holes  in  cliffs.      The  British  and  American  Navy  Bases 
and  the  French  munitions  factory  were  all  quite  close  together 
in  an  area  not  much  more  than  three  miles  square,  if  that.,  Ther 
were  anti-aircraft  guns  here  and  there.      The  wi^ole  arrangement 
was  a  target  for  aircraft,  long  guns  and  ships  on  the  sea. 
However,  there  were  very  few  sea  raids,  because  the  German  snips 
would  have  to  come  a  long  distance  down  the  coast,  and  could  be 
met  by  swarms  of  Allied  warcraft.      Most  of  the  damage  was  done 
by  aircraft  and  long  guns. 

When  I  landed,  the  British  officer  who  met  me  said  they 
had  orders  from  the  Admiralty  to  give  me  anything  I  wanted,  and 
it  had  Deen  decided  that  probably  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  turn  ma  over  to  the  American  Bombing  Base.      xaxa^axx  However 
if  I  should  get  iuto  any  trouble  witn  British,  I  snould  have  them 
telephone  the  British  Base. 

At  the  American  Bombing  Base  I  met  the  commanding 
officer,  Artemus  L.  Gates,  from  IOwa.      He  was  a  sturdy,  husky, 
big,  open-faced  guy,  who  looked  just  like  the  Yale  football  star, 
which  they  told  me  he  had  oeen.      They  called  nim  "The  Skipper." 
Some  of  nis  closer  friends  called  aim  Guy.      He  introduced  me  to 
the  executive  officer,  Lieutenant  Robert  2.  xssrit  Read,  of 
Watertown,  New  York,  and  SzsbxIIbkx  Franklin,  Pennsylvania. 

"Anywhere  you  want  to  go  or  anytning  you  want  to  do  is 
O.K.  with  me,"  Gates  told  me.      "I'll  just  turn  you  over  to 
Lieutenant  Read,  and  wasn  my  hands  of  all  responsibility.  how's 
that?" 

"Fine." 

Read  had  an  engaging  grin.      He  was  snort  and  stocky  and 
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had  an  expression  that  reminded  me  very  much  of  pictures  of 
Napoleon.      If  he  had  a  tri-cornered  nat  and  his  right  hand  stuck 
in  his  coat,  he  could  get  a  job  in  a  movie  production  as  a  good 
likeness  of  Napoleon.      we  hit  it  off  from  the  start.      With  him 
as  my  guide,  I  made  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Headquarters  was  a  one-story,  French  greystone  building 
twenty  feet  deep  by  about  seventy  long,  furnished  amply.  it 
looked  out  on  the  waters  of  the  British  navy  basin.      The  living 
quarters  of  the  officers  were  ina  three-story  nouse  aaout  three 
DlOsiks  from  headquarters  and  a  s^ort  distance  back  from  the 
North  Sea.      The  iront  of  it  was  badly  cracked.      Across  the 
street,  where  a  comb  had  dropped,  a  great  V  was  cut  in  the  front 
of  the  house,  from  roof  to  ground.      Two  or  three  other  houses 
close  by  were  damaged.      A  hotel  directly  in  back  was  only  a  pile 
of  ruins. 

Read  took  me  through  an  excellent  nest  of  air  saeds,  in 

which  were  houses  seaplanes  and  flying  ooats  DH4s,  DH9s  and  DDs. 

And  over  in  front  of  headquarters  were  two  of  the  type  that  shot 
through  the  propellers.      The  guns  in  these  were  fixed  and  a  pilot 
to  hit  a  target,  must  aim  the  plane  itself.      As  we  neared  one 

shed,  Franklin  Young,  of  Detroit,  was  in  his  pla£e  tuning  up, 

/i 

synchronizing  the  motor  and  the  machine  guns.      He  eased  out  of 
the  cockpit,  vaulted  to  the  ground,  and  announced:* 
"She's  ready  for  business." 

"When  was  the  last  time  you  had  to  use  them?" 

"Oh,  we  use  them  every  day  this  morning.  German 

planes  came  over  DUt  didn't  do  much  damage,  and  hurt  no  one. 
We  pat  up  a  couple  of  planes  and  the  Germans  Deat  it  for  nome . 


Entrance  to  bomb  shelter  at  the  American  Navy  Bombing 
Base  at  Dunkirk,  France, 

Left  to  right:  Ensigns  W.  D.  Huddleston,  Texaroana, 
Texas;  G.  E.  Wardwell,  Newark,  N.J.;  H.  A.  Elliott, 
Detroit;  and  S.  H.  Parker,  Parmington,  Maine. 
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They  won't  stand  for  an  attack:  unless  they  have  three  Or  four 
to  one.      They  don't  want  to  fight  on  anything  that  looks  like 
even  terms," 

While  the  German  air  raids  had  done  little  damage  to 
the  base,  the  toiun  had  been  punished  unmercifully  oy  their  bombs 
which  weighed  all  the  way  from  SO  to  bbO  pounds.      Up, to  then, 
Young  said,  they  must  have  fired  at  least  5,000  projectiles  into 
Dunkirk  was*  the  air  and  big  guns. 

Hera  and  there  aDOUt  the  camp  were  dug-outs  and  bomb- 
she  Iters  and  sand-oag  protections.      ,Ve  went  into  the  nearest  bomb- 
shelter.     It  was  beautifully  constructed.      zig-zag  entrances  led 
into  it  from  two  directions.      The  walls  were  of  thick  concrete. 
The  roof  was  of  concrete  and  on  its  top  was  a  concussion  chamber 
two  feet  fcfc±s±  deep;  then  it  more  concrete,  beams,  steel  rails 
and  sand,  to  assure  protection  against  any  shell  of  the  aag. 
Topping  all  was  an  angular  covering  of  steel  plates. 

Near  the  shelter  we  met  Dr.  Harry  J.  Dooley,  of  Chicago, 

who  told  us  that  he  was  free  because  Dr.  Albert  M.  Stevens,  of 

New  York  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  Dr.  Stevens  owed  his  life  to 

the  fact  that  he  was  a  prisoner.      Queer  sort  of  a  situation.  A 

call  had    come  that  one  of  their  seaplanes  was  down  on  the  sea. 

Dooley  ordinarily  would  have  gone  in  the  relief  motorooat,  but 

Stevens  went,  accompanied  by  seven  men.      In  the  dark  they 

mistook  their  directions,  and  were  fired  on,  a  shell  piercing  the 

cockpit.      The  men  took  to  the  water  and  struck  out  for  land. 

Dr.  jjta?z&tare«Ml  Stevens  and  several  others  were  oaptured.  The 

others  swam  in  a  different  direction,  and  were  captured  also. 

had 

When  Dr.  Stevens  decided  to  make  the  trip  ,  that  was  his  good 


Across  the  street  from  offioers  headquarters  of  the 
American  Navy  Bombing  Base  at  Dunkirk,  Prance.  A 
German  air  raider  neatly  sliced  off  the  nose  and  mouth 
of  the  house  and  left  all  the  rest  practically  intact. 


I 
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fortune ,  tor  during  air  raids  ha  always  had  stood  in  a  spot 

protected  by  sandDags  and  otner  bulwarks.      This  night,  when  on 

the  water,  his  favorite  place  was  blown  to  pieces  by  a  bomb. 

In  quick  succession  Read  introduced  me  to  Ensign  Edward 

DeCernea,  of  New  York  City,  who  was  walking  around  with  a  limp, 

a  kink  in  his  back,  and  a  oroken  jaw  oound  up.      Then  Ensigns 

J.  H.  C^Brien,  of  Baltimore;  H.  A.  Elliott,  of  Detroit;  E.  J. 

Bamrick,  of  Chicago;  L.  A.  DeSonier,  of  Hew  York  City;  W.  D. 

Huddleston,  of  Texarcana,  Texas;  E.  H.  Parker,  of  New  York  City; 

New  Jersey; 

C.  E.  Wardwell,  of  Newark,  KxSxx  Julian  P.  Carson,  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama;  M.  M.  Moore,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  Thomas  C.  HOlliday, 
of  Austin,  Texas;  George  C.  Hoseley,  of  Highland  park,  Illinois; 
and  L.  J.  Delp,  of  Murdock,  Kansas,  wuo  later  took  me  on  a  risky 
trip  into  Belgium  and  out  as  swiftly  as  he  could. 

I  found  I  was  talking  with  quite  a  few  unsung  heroes. 
They  did  not  tell  me  the  stories  themselves;  I  heard  them  from 
others.      All  had  ueen  in  numerous  oombing  raids  over  German 
territory,  had  patrolled  the  seacoast  and  maa^  continuous  search 
of  the  worth  sea  for  submarines,      Moore  was  the  aero  of  a  wild 
trip  he  made  in  a  flivver  one  night  to  Dring  back  two  xxxxxxsxsx 
aviators  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  water  by  British  officers 
swimming  out  to  them.      The  car  was  under  fire  of  land  batteries 
and  illuminated  by  star  shells,  but  all  escaped  unhurt.  Carson 
was  credited  unofficially  with  having  been  the  first  American 
naval  aviator  to  sink  a  suomarine. 

HOlliday  had  a  fall  in  a  flying  ooat  in  which  Ensign 
2.  A.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  his  front  observer,  was  killed; 
crushed  and  carried  down  under  the  surface  on  the  nose  of  the 
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plane.      It  was  impossible  to  reach  him.      Herbert  Lasher,  of 
Tivoli,  New  York,  was  carried  under  the  surface,  and  when  he  came 
up  was  swept  away  from  the  plane.      He  called  that  his  left  leg 
was  helpless.      Holliday  swam  out  to  nim,  blew  up  his  life  belt 
and  got  nim  back  to  one  of  the  wings  which  was  still  sticking  up 
out  of  the  water.      Then  DeSonier,  piloting  a  plane  and  patrolling 

^?~~/2Lt    /V^>)?/«-C^    rf~ryji_ji    *Zrd  j  ' 

with  Holliday,  dropped  on  the  water  and  took  Holliday  and  Lasher 
off.      With  DeSonier  were  r'  £.  Bailey,  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
and  Sari  Vandegalder,  of  Elmira,  Kew  York.     The  five  of  them  lay 
on  the  water  for  seven  hours  before  a  rescue  boat  located  them  and 
got  them  back  to  uase. 

DeCernea  got  his  limp  and  kick  and  nis  broken  jaw  in  a 
bad  fall  while  testing  out  a  new  flying  boat.      Just  a  week 
before  he  had  made  the  record  for  the  base  in  duration  of  scouting. 
His  record  trip  ended  in  a  fignt  with  a  submarine.      He  and  his 
crew  eh  were  in  the  air  seven  hours  and  fifty- five  minutes  trying 
to  olow  the  submarine  out  of  the  ftorth  Sea. 

Af£er  we  left  the  group,  Read  took  me  in  his  car  to  the 
center  of  town.      we  parked  and  walked  auout.      yg-Krimrr  Dunkirk 
was  a  monument  to  man's  vtttxTcyx  villainy.      Evidences  of  the 
terrible  life  its  people  were  living  were  everywhere.      There  were 
gaping  holes,  piles  of  rubbish.      nouses  and  buildings  down,  or 
half  Bbxxs  down.      Fronts  torn  off  mouses,  from  wnich  strips  of 
deoris  hung  down  like  frowsy  locks  over  a  dissheveled  woman's 
face.      Roofs  were  oashed  in.      Some  nouse  nad  their  faces  taken 
off  as  cleanly  as  if  with  a  razor,  while  furniture  stood  in  the 
rooms,  hardly  disturbed,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  child's  doll 
~ouse.      Shells  had  tumbled  stores  onto  their  occupants;  smashed 
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oat  a  large  section  of  the  nospital,  demolished  the  windows  of 
the  cathedral  and  the  Tower,  and  left  a  notel  only  a  tottering 
frame.      In  the  wide  Jean  Bart  Square,  used  as  a  market  plaoe, 
nearly  every  house  facing  the  euclosure  bore  the  scars  of 
savagery.      But  the  s^ort,  stocky  statue  remained  intact. 

"We  are  a  city  living  in  fear  and  anxiety,"  Henri  Martin 
told  me.      He  still  operated  a  little  store  in  one  of  the  narrow 
cobbled  streets.      "You  see  we  have  nothing  left;  just  the  barest 
sort  of  stock.      Stores  have  been  closed  by  the  merchants  who  have 
been  prosperous  enough  to  leave  the  city.      As  for  the  rest,  we  must 
stay,  depending  on  Providence  to  guide  the  bombs  away  from  our 
doors.      We  are  resigned  to  wnatever  fate  is  in  store  for  our 
country.      But  we  are  encouraged  uow,  since  the  Americans  have 
been  coming  in  sucn  numbers.      We  are  not  so  worried  over  the  air 
raiders  since  your  aviators  have  started  pursuing  them  so 
vigorously.     But  our  great  fear  and  terror  is  the  long  range  gun, 
Old  Lugenboom.      There  is  no  protection  against  it.      Only  the 
bomb-proofs,  if  you  have  time  to  get  into  them.      ,ve  have  fearful 
nights.      Many  of  the  people  tnink  it  far  safer  to  run  to  the 
beach  and  lie  in  the  sand,  covered  up.      if  the  shell  strikes  in 
the  sand  it  spreads  a  less  ^armful  cloud  of  debris. 

"The  last  big  shell  that  exploded  a  day  or  so  ago, 
killed  fourteen  people,  mostly  women  and  cnildren.  A  bomb 
recently  destroyed  xxxs&sx  part  of  a  notel.  It  killed  two 
persons  and  buried  150  who  were  niding  in  the  cellar." 

wounded  men,  women  and  cnildreu  were  everywhere.  some 
with  arms  or  legs  off;  some  still  banuaged  from  the  previous 
day's  attack.      All  about  the  town  I  noticed  gleaming  white 
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Maltese  orosses,  painted  on  sidewalks,  on  the  coobled  streets, 
on  the  fronts  of  ijouses,  on  a  pile  of  rubbish  which  apparently 
had  not  ueen  touched  for  removal.      As  people  walked,  they 
carefully  circled  around  these  crosses.      As  wagons  or  dog-teams 
came  down  the  cobbled  street,  they  drove  slowly  around  the 
crosses. 

"Wherever  you  see  a  aross,  that's  where  some  person  or 
a  group  has  oeen  killed  by  air  raids,  sea  attack,  or  long  guns," 
Read  told  me.      "How  these  people  have  stood  up  in  the  face  of 
death,  is  a  wonder  to  me.      Several  thousand  shells  and  bombs  have 
come  so  iar«      The  town  was  normally  about  10,000*      But  as  many 
as  could  get  away  did  so.      The  population  now  is  auout  7,000 
or  8,000.      Just  about  every  sixth  or  seventh  shell  claims  a 
victim,  killed  or  wounded.      Every  clear  night,  at  nine  oclock, 
the  raiders  come  over.      We  never  know  when  the  land  guns  or  the 

long-range  guns  will  snoot  maybe  in  the  daytime.     Maybe  at 

midnight  any  time." 

Head  took  me  over  to  British  Army-Wavy  headquarters 
in  the  center  of  town.      He  had  a  few  minutes  ousiness  there.  we 
were  just  comiag  out  the  front  door,  at  noon,  wnen  a  high  shriek 
came: 

"Whe-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e '. " 
"What's  that?" 

"That's  Mournful  Mary,"  Read  said. 
"Who's  Mournful  Mary?" 

Before  he  could  explain,  another  shriek  uame.  Heavier, 
deeper,  longer: 

"Who-o-o-o-o- o-o -o-o-o-o- o-o 1 " 
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"That's  the  Old  Man,"  Read  told  me. 
"What1 s  the  Old  Man?" 

"Siren  that^Old  Lugenboom  has  let  loose.      Old  Lugenboom 
is  the  big  long-range  gun  at  Lugenboom,  below  Ostend.      it  shoots 
a  15  inch  shell,      It's  coming  27  1-2  miles.      It (11  be  xk  here 
in  exactly  £  90  seconds  from  the  first  shriek  of  the  sirens." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Nothing,"  he  replied  calmly.      "Just  go  on  about  our 
business.      We  might  stay  here  and  get  it.      Or  we  might  walk 
around  the  corner  and  step  right  into  it.      we  never  can  tell 
where  it  will  strikel" 

"How  do  you  know  it's  coming  into  Dunkirk?" 

"Belgian  sentries  at  the  rront  have  two  electric  buttons, 
one  for  Mournful  Mary  and  one  for  the  Old  Man.      As  soon  as  these 
let  loose  you  have  just  a  minute  and  a  half.      Lugenboom  seldom 
shoots  at  any  point  but  Dunkirk,  because  of  the  importance  of  this 
port  to  army  and  navy." 

People  were  now  running  through  the  streets.  Strangely, 
w.e  heard  no  cries  of  terror  of  snrieks  from  them.      They  were  all 
heading  for  a  subterranean  chamber,  150  feet  under  the  ground. 

"The  people  are  no  safer  there  than  we  are  here,  as  it 
is  all  a  matter  of  luck.      If  the  snell  ever  makes  a  direct  hit 
and  explodes  in  the  mouth  of  that  chamber,  it  will  suffocate 
every  soul  in  it,"  Read  explained.      "Old  Lugenboom  is  the  one 
and  only  Big  Bertha,  that  we  actually  know  about.      It's  the 
biggest  thing  on  the  jj'ront.      Many  men  of  both  forces  have 
maintained  that  no  such  gun  exists,  that  it's  all  air  bombs  we 
are  getting.     But  we  know  it's  a  big  gun;  we  know  the  size  of 
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its  shell  because  several  of  them  have  been  duds,  15-inch  shells. 
I  believe  this  gun  will  be  captured  for  our  reports  indicate  that 
it  will  oe  only  a  matter  of  days  now  before  the  Germans  are  driven 
from  Ostend.      The  guns  shooting  into  Paris  had  a  75-mile  range. 
None  ever  was  captured;  they  were  all  destroyed.      The  best  guess 
as  to  their  shells  is  that  they  were  five-inch  or  seven-inch  and 
fired  from  specially  constructed  guns." 

During  all  the  excitement,  the  calm  demeanor  of  the 
French  storekeepers  amazed  me.      A  dozen  or  more  came  out  and 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  street,  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  small 
groups.      One  man  came  to  his  store  door, smoking  a  pipe.  He 
leaned  casually  against  a  side  of  the  coor,  with  folded  arms. 
Occasionally  he  removed  nis  pipe,  blew  out  a  puff  of  smoke,  then 
resumed  his  nonchalant  posture. 

Many  things  can  transpire  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  7fe 
were  already  in  Read's  car  and  moving  toward  the  Bomoing  Base.  I 
held  my  watch  in  my  hand.      I  figured  a  bit  more  than  a  minute 
had  passed.      Exactly  on  what  I  figured  &s  the  90th  second, 
that  shell  Came  with  a  horriole  roar.      It  struck  aDOUt  half  a 
mile  from  us;  we  could  see  debris  flying  into  the  air,  V-shaped, 
going  up  probably  300  feet.      Read  judged  the  snell  must  have 
lauded  on  a  small  farm  or  open  field  over  toward  the  edge  of 
town. 

"How  often  do  they  shoot?"  I  asked  anxiously.      I  didn't 
like  the  situation  any  too  well. 

"Never  can  tell  when  they'll  shoot,  or  how  many. 
Sometimes  only  once.      sometimes  it  will  keep  up  for  half  an  hour. 
::aybe  no  more  today." 
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But  just  then: 

"Whe-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-l "  from  Mournful  Llary. 
And: 

MWho-o-o- o-o -o-o- o-o -o-o-o-o- I "  from  the  Old  Man. 
"How  long  has  it  beeti  sinoe  the  first  shell?      you  kept 
the  time,"  Read  asked • 

"Just  nine  minutes." 

And  in  90    seconds,  again  the  terrible  roar,  and 
another  cloud  of  debris  went  into  the  air.      At  about  the  same 
spot  where  the  first  shell  struck* 

"That  hit  some  ouildings,"  Read  remarked.      "If  they 
shoot  again,  the  shells  will  come  every  nine  minutes.  whatever 
the  elapsed  time  between  the  first  two  shells,  that  will  be  the 
interval    between  shells  for  the  rest  of  the  bombardment." 

Only  one  more  shell  came,  in  nine  minutes.      It  landed 
farther  away. 

la  went  into  a  little  old  French  estaminet  for  a  oracer. 
It  was  a  low,  solid,  stone  place.      Its  windows  had  been  blown  out 
a^d  were  now  ooarded  up.      Its  front  was  pitted  where  debris 
had  crashed  it,  and  the  walls  inside  showed  cracks.        A  bomb  had 
landed  in  the  back  yard  and  tor'Q  out  the  rear  of  the  building ^ 
a**&  the  gaping  hole  was  crudely  ooarded  up.      The  one-armed 

proprietor  noticed  us  looking  wn?ound  at  the  kke  drab  inside. 

A 

"I  lose  three  of  my  family,"  he  told  us  with  a  stolid 
expression,  as  he  set  out  urandy.      "My  wife  and  two  children, 

a  girl  and  a  ooy,  in  the  back  there  when  bomb  hit.    You  see  me  

what  I  got.      Not  here  at  Dickebusch  Lake.      Now,  I  don't  care 

much  what  happens.      I.:ayoe  it  stop  soon  now.      Americans  come 
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now.      We  pray  night  and  day  that  this  war  will  stop  soon.  That's 
all  we  can  dol" 

We  wandered  about  a  little  more,  then  returned  to  the 
Bombing  Base,  and  loitered  the  rest  of  the  day.      That  night  we 
played  a  little  poker,  and  about  ten  oclock  we^t  up  to  bed.  But 
there  was  no  sleep  for  me.      I  tried  to  read,  but  kept  thinking  of 
Old  Lugenboom,  and  the  little  Frenchman  in  the  estaminet,  and  the 
broken  houses,  and  the  wounded  people.      Perhaps  a  stroll  in  front 
of  quarters  might  relieve  my  nervousness.      It  was  then  midnight. 
Just  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  front  door,  came  that  hair-raising  blast: 

"Whe-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-l"  from  Mournful  Mary. 

Then: 

"Who- o-o- o-o -o-o -o-o- o-o- o-o- I "  from  the  Old  Man. 

In  about  90  seconds  came  that  terrifying  roar,  fcow 
incredibly  horrible  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.      Then  the 
explosion  about  three  blocks  away.      A  clattering  of  debris.  Quiet. 

Four  minutes  later  came  the  second  shell.      Its  roar  seemed 
louder,  more  terrible.      As  if  the  shell  were  coming  right  at  me. 
Surely  it  would  land  on  quarters.      I  thought  of  running,  but  where? 
Then  the  fateful  observation  of  one  of  the  combers  jumped  into  mind: 

"When  your  number  is  up,  there's  no  escaping.      It  will  be 
right  where  you  are.      Don't  run,  for  you  may  bump  into  it  ahead  of 
your  time." 

I  stood  still  in  front  of  quarters.     Transfixed,  rather. 
Staring  at  that  hole  in  the  house  across  the  street,  ghostly  in  the 
dark  night.      My  number  surely  was  hanging  close.      On  came  that 
shell,  it's  roar  increasing.      straight  for  quarters,  or  for  me.  it 
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roared  directly  Overhead.      Several  huudred  feet  in  the  air,  but 
I  thought  I  felt  the  pall  of  its  suction,  but  that  probably  was 
my  imagination.      The  shell  landed  in  the  sea  aoout  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  shore.      Lugenboom' s  range  was  never  exact.      Had  it 
been  a  oit  snorter,  it  would  have  demolished  quarters,  as  it 
had  a  notel  abutting  quarters  in  the  rear.      A  miss  of  300  or 
400  feet  in  height  wnen  shooting  27  1-2  miles  is  nothing  to  make 
you  feel  safe.      A  direct  hit  would  wipe  us  out. 

Three  more  four-minute  shells  came.      They  struck 
somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  town.      Then  the  midnight 
oombardment  stopped.      In  the  morning,  reports  were  that  six  had 
beeu  x±x±±  killed  and  fifteeu  or  more  wounded. 

Eext  morning  at  breakfast  I  was  still  very  jumpy.  But 
the  officers  seemed  to  be  in  normal  condition.      They  did  not 
mention  the  bombardment  ks  except  casually.  « 

"How  do  you  like  Old  Lugenboom?"  Head  asked  me. 

"I  don't  like  Old  Lugenboom  at  all  not  at  all.  He 

keeps  me  too  nervous!" 

"Well,  you'll  get  used  to  nim  if  you  stick  around  here. 
How  would  you  like  to  see  that  gun?" 

"Surely  would  like  to  see  the  gua  they  say  doesn't 
exist  whenever  you  say." 

"Well,"  Read  promised,  "come  over  in  about  ten  days. 
They're  hammering  the  Germans  pretty  well  in  that  sector.  It 
snould  ue  pretty  safe  to  make  a  trip  thttn.      If  you  want  to  go 
then,  I'll  send  you  up  to  see  it  or  take  you  up  myself." 


The  Courage  of  Dunkirk. 

Dunkirk  was  decorated  by  the  French  Government  with  the 
Croix  de  Suerre  and  palms,  for  its  courage  and  as  the  most  uombed 
city  in  all  trance.      Its  inhabitants  exnioited  a  courage  that 
surpassed  even  that  of  the  large  manufacturing  city  of  Verdun 
where  the  French,  with  the  slogan'  "They  Shall  not  pass"  stopped^he 
Germans  and  inflicted  heavy  punishment,  the  Germans  losing  half  a 
million  men. 

The  aeroic  and  uncomplaining  suffering  of  the  Frencii 
harbor  town,  normally  auout  12,000  but  reduced  to  about  8,000  by 
evacuations  early  in  the  war,  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
summary: 

Projectiles  fired  on  the  town.  7,514 

Casualties,  killed   554 

injured.  1,106 

Almost  one-sixth  of  the  normal  population  of  the  town 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.      Roughly,  every  fifth  snell  or  oomo 
coming  into  the  town  claimed  a  victim. 

Of  more  than  100  attacks  on  the  town  from  land  guns,  guns 
on  warships,  aeroplanes,  and  Zeppelins,  spread  over  the  wnole  course 
of  the  war,  the  greatest  damage  was  caused  by  airplane  raids.  In 
these  attacks,  77  in  number,  5,100  bombs  were  dropped,  killing 
424  and  injuring  another  bbb. 

There  were  32  long-range  gun  bombardments,  3b0  shells 
'being  fired.      The  number  of  victims  was  2t>b,  oi  wuom  114  were 
killed  and  lb4  injured. 

German  warships  in  the  i.orth  Sea  fired  more  than  2,000 
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shells  in  the  course  of  bombardments,  causing  7  deaths  and 

A 

injuring  32.      Zeppelins  discharged  11  aero-torpedoes,  icilling  9 
and  injuring  2. 

Dunkirk  holds  the  record  for  the  number  of  times  a  ?rench 
town  has  been  bombarded  whether  by  sea  or  from  the  land,  or  by 
airplane,  Zeppelin  or  long-range  gun. 
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In  Dunkirk  a  fnrtnight  later,  I  met  Lieutenant  Read 
walking  leisurely  toward  the  American  Bombing  Base,  and  asked  nim 
what  was  the  chance  of  getting  up  to  see  Old  Lugenboom,  that  Big 
Bertha  they  said  never  existed. 

"Not  so  good.      Not  so  bad,"  Read  replied.  "Reports 
are  this  morning  that  they  have  driven  the  Germans  away  from  the 
gun.      But  we  have  no  confirmation  yet.      We  hear  distant 
drumming  of  heavy  guns  over  toward  that  sector,  but  the  Dig  gun 
hasn't  bee,,  snooting  into  Dunkirk  now  for  two  days.      I  hope  it's 
been  captured,  or  that  the  Germans  have  blown  it  up  in  their 
retreat,  like  they  did  the  guns  that  were  supposed  to  be  shootin- 
into  Paris." 

"Did  they  ever  capture  any  of  the  Paris  guns?" 

"Not  yet.      Many  military  mencontend  they  never  existed 
that  the  combing  of  Paris  was  from  the  air.      Emplacements  have 
been  found,  supposedly  of  some  Big  Berthas,  closer  and  closer  to 
Paris,  with  bits  of  guns  uround,  but  in  varying  localities. 

Others  oelieve  it  was  or  it  a  moveable  gun." 

A 

"Well,  we  certainly  know  that  some  gun  has  been  shooting 
27  1-2  miles  into  Dunkirk.      You  have  a  15-inch  dud  to  prove  it 

isn't  an  air  bomb.      ^nd  you  know  that  gun  is  a  fixed  gun  

in  a  permanent  emplacement.      Otnerwise  the  sirens  could  not  be 
so  perfectly  timed.      There  are  no  other  guns  of  that  size  or 
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character  on  the  Western  Front,  up  to  now.      If  any  gun  snould 

oe  called  a  Big  Bertha,  that  gun  is  Old  Lugenboom.      I  want  to 

get  over  there  aad  see  that  gun  myself.      Eow  about  it?" 

"I'm  a  little  suspicious  of  the  silence,"  Reaa  said. 

"The  Germans  may  oe  laying  low,  up  to  some  trick.      By  holding 

off  for  several  days  they  might  lull  the  town  into  a  sense  of 
security  the  Germans  would 

-ss^fl^j^and  tulnk  it  was  all  over,  and  then^Tet" loose  from  Old 

Lugenboom,  from  the  air  and  from  the  sea  all  at  once." 

"Triple  oombardmentl " 

"Yes,  we've  had  several  of  them.      Row,  one  tning  that 
will  favor  your  trip  today  is  that  it  is  raining  steadily.  Looks 
as  if  it  will  be  an  all-day  rain;  maybe  even  for  several  days. 
The  airplanes  seldom  come  over  in  the  rain,  and  Lugenboom  seldom 
shoots  when  it  is  raining.      If  you  want  to  take  a  chance,  I'll 
send  you  up  with  a  man  who  knows  where  Old  Lugenboom  is  located." 

"0.  K.      Let's  go'." 

Over  at  the  offices,  Reaa  introduced  me  to  a  snappy 
little  enlisted  man: 

"This  is  Private  L.  J.  Lelp,  of  Murdock,  Kansas.      He  has 
been  up  around  there  several  times  during  the  snooting.  I 
think  ne  likes  to  take  the  trip." 

Delp  stuck  out  nis  hand,  and  &rinned: 

"Sure,  I'll  go,"  he  said  at  once. 

"He  speaks  French  pretty  well,"  Read  informed  me.  "And 
enough  Flemish  to  get  along  with  the  Belgians,  who  will  do 
anything  for  us,  now  that  several  million  Americans  are  over  kss. 
here ." 

"What  equipment  will  I  need?" 
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and  rubber  coat. 
"I'll  give  you  a  helmet  and  a  gas  mask.      Now,  in  your 

hands,  carry  something  that  looks  like  a  bunch  of  official 

papers.      I'll  fix  that  for  you.      When  you  come  to  the  Belgian 

Border,  a  sentry  will  step  out  to  hold  you  up  and  inquire  about 

your  authority.      Maybe  he  will.      You  look  like  a  fat  important 

person,  maybe  a  general  or  something.      Hold  up  the  'official' 

papers  for  the  sentry.      If  it's  raining  hard,  he  may  not  be  too 

±nflfH±a±t±YKpx  inquisitive;  probably  will  just  stand  in  the 

doorway  and  look  you  over.      Seeing  Delp,  who  has  oeen  past  him 

many  times,  he'll  think  it  all  right,  anyway." 

Delp  ran  and  got  rigged  up  for  rain.      He  drove  around 

in  a  real  jalopy  a  little  old  open- faced  Ford,  no  top  just 

a  windshield.      It  looked  as  if  it  had  doue  plenty  of  hard  work 
in  this  war,  and  might  fall  to  pa*  pieces  any  time.      as  we 
started  off,  Read  advised: 

"It's  about  35  miles  awsty  distant,  the  way  he  has  to  go. 
Now  if  you  want  ms  to  catch  the  destroyer  at  one  oclock,  you 
must  hustle  70  miles  there  and  back." 

-Rurally  I  had  some  misgivings  at  first  about  the  jalopy' 
making  it.      Delp  drove  off  slowly.      as  soon  as  we  were  out  on 
the  open  highway,  he  spurred  the  jitney  to  a  steady  speed  of 
40  or. 42.      Through  the  rain  and  puddles  we  swished.  Rain 
streaked  down  our  faces,  but  our  headgear  kept  it  out  of  our 
eyes.      Delp  didn't  do  much  talking.      Just  concentrated  on  his 
job.      He  nursed  that  rattly  little  old  car  so  sweetly  I  soon 
became  confident  that  we  would  be  back  in  plenty  of  time  for  the 
destroyer. 

We  heard  a  few  explosions  from  guns  far  off,  like 
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muffled  drumbeats.      HOwehere  near  us  or  even  towards  our 

direction. 

"Not  much  excitement,"  Delp  remarked.      "Don't  do  much 
shooting  in  the  rain." 

In  about  thirty  minutes,  we  could  see  the  Belgian 
sentry  post  a  short  distance  ahead. 

"Your  papers,"  Delp  said.      "Just  wave  them  at  the 
sentry.      I'll  slow  dowu  a  bit." 

He  slowed  down  to  about  15  miles.      The  sentry  came 
to  the  door  but  did  not  venture  out  into  the  rain.      I  waved  the 
papers.      Delp  waved  nis  hand.      The  sentry  smiled,  waved  us  to 
go  on,  and  turned  back  iato  his  shack. 

On  we  clattered.      Presently  we  made  a  turn  to  the 
north  and  ran  parallel  with  a  forest  to  the  east  of  us,  about 
half  a  mile  away.      We  heard  half  a  dozen  shells  screaming  some 
distance  back  of  the  forest.      At  one  moment,  I  saw  a  great  gash 
cut  through  the  tree  tops. 

"That&s  where  Old  Lugenboom  is.      We're  pretty  close," 
Delp  said. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  the  village  of  Lugenboom, 
from  which  the  gun  got  its  name.      It  was  just  a  cluster  of 
houses  aoout  eight  miles  below  Ostend,  close  by  KSX  Moere  Leke 
and  perhaps  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Ostend-Thourot  road. 

We  parked  the  car  and  started  toward  the  forest  and  the 
gun.  A  little  old  Flemish  farmer  in  corduroy  clothes  came  from 
back  of  his  shack. 

"Please  be  careful,"  he  said  in  quite  good  English. 
"You  Americans  are  so  reckless.      I  don't  oelieve  you  will  be 
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allowed  to  see  the  gun,  or  go  into  the  emplacemant.      There  are 

sentries  there  to  stop  you.      The  gun  is  mined  and  may  olow  up 

any  moment.      We  people  of  the  village  are  in  oonstant  lear.  The 

the  gun 

Germans  were  forced  to  abandon  ifc  several  days  ago;  and  they  left 

/\ 

mines  all  about  this  territory  vmen  retreating.      They  haven't 
oeeu  shooting  into  our  village  today,  but  have  over  the  other 
side  of  Ostend.      Timed-mines  are  blowing  up  all  around,  and 
there  are  oooby  traps  everywhere." 

With  this  cheerful  warning,  we  manoeuvered  through  the 
woods,  watching  carefully  for  booby-traps.      At  the  edge  of  the 
trees,  an  old  chateau  stood,  grim,  yellow,  deserted.      A  few 
windows  were  out,  part  of  the  roof  gone;  mute  reason  why  the 
family  nad  fled  to  a  saxer  spot. 

Farther  into  the  woods,  we  came  to  a  double-track, 
narrow-gauge  railroad.      Its  rails  were  not  wider  apart  than 
twenty-four  inches,  and  were  supported  on  specially  devised 
iron  ties  for  the  ooggy  terrain.      The  ties  were  flat,  with  edges 
turned  down  and  rested  on  the  surface  like  an  inverted  pie  plate. 
The  ends  were  spread  out  almost  round  and  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
pie  plate.      This  construction  compressed  the  ground  somewnat 
and  reduced  the  chances  of  sinking.      It  was  effective.  The 
railroad,  which  we  followed  meticulously  as  the  safest  approach, 
serpentined  through  the  bog.      Sometimes  the  two  tracks  met,  at 
other  places  they  were  far  apart. 

"Ammunition  and  supply  tracks  to  the  gun,"  Delp  explained. 

Suddenly  we  came  to  a  great  cement  block  or  emplacement 
twenty  feet  square.      Covered  with  vines  it  was  a^out  the  color 
of  an  elephant.      In  the  gray,  rainy  day,  we  were  within  thirty 
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feet  of  it  before  we  saw  it.      It  was  standing  alone.  Farther 
to  the  south,  about  150  feet,  was  a  similar  block.      it  had  a 
small  iron  door  in  it.      Locked  up,  damp  and  moss-covered,  it 
looked  as  gloomy  and  forbidding  as  an  abandoned  tomb  of  a  kbhIsdcx 
century  ago.      The  farmer  told  us  we  would  come  upon  them.  He 
said  it  was  oelieved  they  were  to  be  parts  ot  an  emplacement  for 
a  sister  gun  to  Old  Lugenboom.      And  all  a  part  of  a  great  series 
of  big  guns  planned  for  this  section,  with  which  they  hoped  to 
shoot  across  the  Channel  and  into  London. 

Two  nundred  feet  farther  south  we  came  to  two  larger 
blocks  of  cement,  apparently  quarters  or  dumps.      They  rose  out 
of  the  bog  and  trees  as  abruptly  as  the  others.      They  were  250 
feet  apart  and  were  connected  by  an  eight-foot  embankment  of  solid 
cement  and  sandoags.      Weeds  and  vines  almost  covered  the  wall, 
making  it  look  more  like  a  canal  bank  than  part  of  a  fortification. 
The  blocks  were  15  feet  higher  than  the  embankment,  which  bowed 
out  to  the  east.      7/e  oould  see,  just  over  the  venter  of  the 
ambankment  what  evidently  was  the  top  of  the  gun  turret.  Two 
treQches  led  Into  the  gmfcasfcixeHtx  gun  emplacement. 

A  stocky  Belgian  soldier  barred  our  way. 

"You  cannot  enter,"  he  told  us.      "it  is  mined.  Orders 
are  to  allow  no  one  to  enter." 

Kelp  explained  my  mission  and  nad  me  snow  my  credentials, 
wnich  he  interpreted  to  the  sentry. 

"Well,  I  guess  that  makes  it  all  right.      How,  if  you 
will  follow  me  very  carefully  very  slowly  " 

I  stopped  i.xim  for  a  second  and  nanded  i±im  a  fat  roll 
of  francs  which  I  always  carried  for  just  such  emergencies.  Delp 


Old  Lugenboom,  the  one  and  only  real  Big  Bertha 
captured.      Located  at  Kax  Moere  Leke,  below  Ostend , 
it  bombarded  Dunkirk,  27  1-2  miles  away,  with  15-inch, 
shells.      Note  the  booby  trap  on  the  muzzle*  Beside 
the  gun  is  L.  J.  Delp,  Mar dock,  Kansas,  of  the  American 
Navy  Bombing  Base,  who  drove  as  sixty  miles  in  rain  to 
get  pictures.     The  Belgian  sentry  permitted  as  to  enter 
emplacement,  stepping  right  where  he  stepped,  and  touching 
nothing.      The  whole  emplacement  was  heavily  mined* 


The  great  turret  of  Old  Lugenboom,  with  muzzle  of  the 
15-inoh  gun  protruding.      When  the  Germans  tried  to 
destroy  the  gun  by  lowering  the  muzzle  and  shooting 
straight  at  the  front  wall  to  fray  the  muzzle,  the 
charge  blew  out  tne  heavy  cement  wall  and  kicked  the  gun 
off  its  carriage.      Otherwise  the  gun  was  intact. 


■ 
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explained:  "It's  just  a  little  present  after  you  gave 

permission  not  before." 

The  sentry  smiled  as  if  he  appreoiated  the  distinction 
between  a  present  afterwards  and  a  oriue  before. 

"II  ow,  when  we  go  in,  follow  me,  single  file,"  he 
forewarned.      "Step  right  wnere  I  step.      Do  not  step  on  anything 
loose,  or  touch  any  wire  you  may  see  sticking  up,  or  anything, 
especially  around  the  gun.      Officers  believe  there  is  a  oig 
wine  underneath  the  gun,  and  they  will  wait  three  or  more 
months  for  a  long-time  mechanism  to  set  it  off.      The  Germans 
were  driven  out  or  here  four  days  ago.      They  tried  to  destroy 
the  gun,  but  only  kicked  it  off  the  carriage.      They  are  still 
Snooting  into  Ostend,  from  southeast  somewhere.      Nothing  has 
come  over  ^ere  this  morning.      How,  we  will  go." 

He  led  us  through  the  trench  and  into  the  emplacement. 
We  were  appalled  Dy  its  vastness,  and  its  complete  and  solid 
construction.      The  wnole  layout  was  oval  shaped,  250  feet  north 
and  south,  and  100  feet  east  and  west. 

We  were  right  at  the  breech  of  Old  Lugenboom.  That 
breeoh  was  50  inches  or  more  in  diameter.      The  turret  was 
rectangular-shaped,  aoout  twenty- five  feet  high  and  50  feet  long. 

It  was  in  a  circular  well,  flFfeet  deep,  and  on  turntable  tracks. 

A 

The  gun  faced  west,  toward  Dunkirk.      It  had  an  over-all  length 
of  60  or  65  feet,  a  lateral  sweep  of  90  degrees,  and  an  elevation 
of  45  degrees.      While  the  Germans  in  their  attempt  to  destroy 
it  had  dislodged  it  from  its  carriage,  apparently  it  was  intact 
otherwise.      A  used  shell-casing  stood  near  the  oreech  of  the 
gun.      It  was  15  inches  in  diameter;  4£  inches  high.      3fi±k  The 
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projectile  itself  was  42  inches,  making  the  charge  and  projectile 
combined  just  B4  inches,  or  standing  exactly  seven  xeet  nigh# 

The  turret  itself  was  constructed  of  layers  of  armor- 
plate  and  its  sidesyand  top  6  inches  thick.      Inside  it  was  rigged 
and  fitted  like  a  battleship.      With  telephones  and  electric 
lights.      power  for  swivelling  the  gun  came  from  a  small  station 
inside  the  oval. 

We  followed  the  Belgian  carefully  to  the  edge  of  the 
well,  and  descended  an  iron  ladder.      As  we  crossed  the  well, 
the  gun  and  turret  loomed  enormously.      For  25  feet  forward,  the 
full  weight  of  the  turret  extended  west,  hiding  the  breech  end 
of  the  gun.      Then  the  turret  face  angled  down  for  ten  or  fifteen 
feet,  and  the  rest  of  the  turret  was  about  ten  feet  high,  with  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  protruding  over  it  for  the  rest  of  its  great 
le  ngth. 

V/e  crossed  the  well  gingerly  to  the  otner  side  and 
climbed  up  another  ladder.      fa  stood  on  a  six  foot  shelf  of  the 
western  wall,  and  were  right  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and 
measured  it.      The  bore  was    exactly  lb  inches  in  diameter;  the 
full  width  of  the  muzzle,  21  inches.  * 

"Don't  touchl"  the  sentry  cautioned,  pointing  to  a 
triangular  stone  on  top  of  the  nose.      The  stone  was  twice  as 
big  as  a  fist.      Along  one  side  of  it,  on  the  muzzle,  was  a 
carefully  drawn  line,  one  side  of  wnich  was  perfectly  clean-cut 
and  straight  as  if  pointing  to  some  definite  object.      it  was 
not  an  accidental  line,  nor  was  the  stone  there  by  accident, 

HWe  are  sure  that  is  one  key  to  the  mine,  a  fine 
booby-trap,"  the  Belgian  said. 
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We  were  starkly  impressed  by  the  meaning  of  a  booby-trap. 

One  push  of  the  stone,  and  up  would  go  the  whole  emplacement  

with  us.      That  stone  was  temptation  itself.      in  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  a  person  to  think 
that  rock  didn't  belong  there  and  brush  it  off. 

Bowing  out  to  the  west  from  the  gun  was  the  front  wall 
of  the  formidable  emplacement.      It  was  twenty  feet  thick,  »x 
of  solid  concrete,  reinforced  by  iron  bars  more  than  an  inch 
thick.      Sloping  down  from  the  top,  and  out  forward,  was  a 
further  protection  of  rocks  and  earth  aproning  out  for  thirty 
feet  or  more,  and  extending  along  the  entire  front.      The  front 
wall  reached  from  block  house  to  block  aouse,  an  arc  nearly  300 
feet  long. 

The  Germans  had  tried  to  destroy  the  gun  by  lowering 
the  muzzle  below  the  top  of  the  -rout  wall,  and  firing  it, 
hoping  to  tear  the  muzzle  to  pieces.      The  gun  was  left  virtually 
intact,  but  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  wall  in  front  but  a 
wide  gap.      Twenty  xeet  of  solid  cement,  iron  bars,  and  thirty 
feet  of  rocks  and  earth,  had  been  swept  out  as  if  by  an  enormous 
bulldozer.      in  the  forest  ahead  was  a  wide-spreading  gap. 
Threes  had  oeen  cut  off  close  to  the  stumps,  and  the  great  hole 
widened  out  on  WOdEMXkjXX  almost  a  90-degree  clear  space  from 
the  shells  and  the  searing  flashes. 

Even  in  the  rain,  I  ^ot  two  of  the  luckiest  snapshots 
ever,  of  the  gun,  the  Dig  gap*  and  of  i^elp  and  the  Belgian 
sentry  standing  beside  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.      I  had  only  two 
exposures  left,  but  they  came  out  beautifully.      Later,  I  was 
told  they  were  the  first  pictures  of  Old  Lugenboom,  the  real  Big 
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Bertha,  to  get  back  to  the  United  states. 

ffe  retraced  our  steps  carefully  down  into  the  well  and 
up  again.      At  the  rear  of  the  turret  we  viewed  the  emplacement 
generally,  then  went  to  the  two  block-houses.      The  one  at  the 
north  end  was  quarters  for  officers  and  men.      It  was  comprised 
of  a  series  of  cubby  holes,  protected  by  a  cement  roof  ten  feet 
thick,  reinforced  by  iron  bars.      The  ammunition  dump  was  at 
one  end.      A  narrow-gauge  railroad  ran  to  it.      Only  one  real 
hit  apparently  had  been  made  by  the  Allied  fliers.      A  bomb  had 
dropped  on  the  ammunition  dump,  but  it  had  cracked  out  only 
a  small  hole  on  the  top  and  left  a  few  cracks  half  way  through 
the  roof. 

Back  in  the  village  of  Lugenboom,  we  received  an  account 
of  the  building  of  the  gun.      Five  hundred  Belgians  of  the  civil 
population  were  compelled  to  work  at  small  wages  on  the  cement 
foundation  and  walls,  which  required  a  year  and  a  half  to  set. 
After  that,  it  took  the  Germans  more  than  six  months  to  set  up 
the  gun  itself  and  the  turret  which  KHHxeut  housed  it. 

The  return  trip  to  Dunkirk  was  made  with  a  good  half-hour 
to  spare.      Ifhile  waiting  to  cross  fchwxKfrKmagik  over  to  the  snip 
which  was  to  take  me  back  across  the  Channel,  I  snowed  Read  a 
clipping  I  had  cut  from  some  paper.      It  was  headed  "The  Big 
Berthas."      It  read: 

"Leon  Daudet,  the  French  Royalist  Deputy,  recently 
advanced  the  theory  that  the  German  Big  Berthas  never  existed. 
He  scouted  the  idea  that  guns  could  be  made  capable  of  shooting 
forty  or  fifty  miles. 

"3ut  there  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  Big  Berthas 
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did  exist  and  fired  shots  into  Paris  from  behind  the  German 
lines,  which,  except  for  Suort  periods,  were  always  at  least 
forty  miles  away.      General  Herr,  the  French  kxxxxxbxx  chief 
of  artillery,  has  exploded  the  Daudet  theory  by  saying  that  the 
Germans  did  construct  these  large-range  cannon  and  that  the 
French,  too,  had  built  similar  cannon,  and  did  not  use  them 
simply  because  there  were  no  worth-while  objectives  within 
range • n 

Also,  it  was  maintained  that  the  Big  Berthas  could  fire 
only  a  small  number  of  rounds  and  then  had  to  be  sent  oack  for 
Tstsx.  retubing.      Old  Lugenboom  disproved  both  these  ideas.  It 
made  32  long-range  oombardments  of  .Dunkirk,  up  to  the  time  it 
was  silenced,  firing  380  shells.      Apparently  it  was  in  as  good 
condition  as  ever  when  captured.      At  times  it  would  fire  at 

four-minute  intervals  fast  shooting  for  a  big  gun.      It  never 

had  time  to  be  seat  back  for  retubing.      It  claimed  288  victims, 
of  wnom  114  were  killed  and  184  injured.      It  was  snooting  into 
a  very  vital  port  of  war,  a  British  Kaval  Base,  where  they  were 
bringing  in  b&k±x±ssi£x  boat-train  loads  of  ammunition  and 
supplies;  the  American  Bombing  Base;  a  French  munitions  factory. 
And,  in  addition,  army  units  to  oe  moved  up  to  the  Front. 

"Well,"  Read  said,  "If  a  15-inch  gun,  the  biggest  thing 
on  the  Western  Front,  isn't  a  Big  Bertha,  I  wonder  what  you  would 
call  it?      you've  pictures  of  Old  Lugenboom,  the  raal  Big  Bertha, 
to  prove  it  existed,  and  Delp,  here,  to  back  you  up." 

It  was  now  auout  time  for  the  destroyer  to  shove  off, 
so  I  went  to  headquarters  to  say  adieu  to  Gates. 

"Goodbye  and  good  luck,"  I  said. 
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'iVhen  we  ware  fifty  feet  away,  Read  exploded: 

"Lly  God  I      Goodbye  and  good  luck  is  our  worst  hoodoo 
here.      Three  cigarettes  on  a  match  are  bad  enough,  but  goodbye 
and  good  luck  is  terrible.      It  gets  us  here.  Goodbye." 

yfe  snook  hands,  and  as  I  started  for  the  destroyer, 
Read  called,  as  a  parting  shot: 

"I  hope  nothing  nappe ns J" 

Very  soon  after,  Gates  flew  over  enemy  territory  and 
was  captured.      Maybe  he's  still  walking  around  with  a  gun,  looking 
for  the  6uy  who  wished  iiim:   "Goodbye  and  good  luckl" 


UNDER  FIRE  AT  YPRSS 


An  invitation  to  go  out  to  the  Front,  to  Ypres,  extended 
as  casually  as  if  it  were  a  bid  to  the  movies,  really  startled 

me.      I  had  read  so  much  about  the  terrible  fate  of  Ypres  

ffipers,  the  Tommies  called  it  and  knew  that  the  WiiOle  city  was 

a  shambles.      The  Cathedral  was  destroyed;  nothing  was  left 
standing  but  the  Glotn  Tower.      The  big  water  tank  at  "Hell  Fire 
Crossing,"  or  "Bloody  Crossing,"  was  toppled  over.      There  was 
only  one  road  into  tfcxi'rta  the  city  from  the  west  and  going 
straight  east;  another  from  the  north  going  straight  south.  The 
wuole  spread  of  ruins  was  asperfect  a  target  for  the  Germans  as 
a  bullseye  on  an  archery  range.      And  they  were  still  shooting 
into  ^fpres,  for  there  were  parts  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Division 
on  the  edge  of  the  ruins. 

There  was  good  reason  why  I  should  be  startled  at  this 
sudden  invitation.      It  was  early  in  the  night,  and  fifteen 
minutes  before  Old  Lugenboom,  the  15-inch  gun  below  Ostend ,  had 
started  oombing  Dunkirk  again.      The  first  shell  over  roared 
too  close  to  the  American  Bombing  Base  to  be  comfortable,  and 
we  all  had  started  for  the  oeach  to  dig  iato  the  sand  for 
protection.      The  second  snell  came  five  minutes  later  as  we 
were  on  the  way  to  the  ueach.      ?/e  could  expect  tne  third  snell 
in  another  five  minutes. 
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ft  all  dumped  down  on  the  beach  and  started  covering 
ourselves  up,      ihen  I  had  myself  half  covered,  I  noticed  that 
the  others,  more  experienced  with  Old  Lugenboom,  were  delaying, 
Five  minutes  passed,  then  six.      When  seven  minutes  elapsed 
without  a  shriek  irom  Mournful  Llary  or  a  roar  from  the  Old  Man, 
the  two  sirens  that  warned  of  a  snell  coming,  we  ceased  sand 
operations . 

"That's  all.      N6  more,"  one  of  the  officers  observed. 
"They  won't  shoot  any  more  tonight;  it's  too  murky." 

We  all  adjourned  to  a  little  poker  game,  m  the 

battered  remains  of  a  fine  orick  i^ouse  on  the  beach  front.  Its 
owner  and  ^amily  had  abandoned  it  long  ago.      It  was  wide  open. 
It  had  escaped  Old  Lugenboom;  but  it  nad  been  peppered  by  air 
bombs.      Fragments  had  tor^n  out  the  windows  and  messed  up  a 
room  here  and  there.      The  front  doors  were  splintered.  The 
dining  room  was  in  fair  condition.      The  table  and  cnairs, 
excellent  pieces  of  furniture,  were  unharmed.      ,,'e  ranged  about 
the  table,  seven  of  us,  and  played  poker.      Just  before  one  deal, 
Lieutenant  Read,  the  exacutive  otiicer  of  the  Bombing  Base, 
leaned  over  to  me  and  asked  the  question  about  going  to  the 
Front,  adding: 

"It's  oeen  pretty  dull  here  the  last  day  or  two." 

I  hadn't  found  the  last  iew  minutes  so  dull.      After  my 
xirst  experience  with  Old  Lugenboom,  when  I  thought  he  surely 
had  my  number  up,  I  undoubtedly  was  a  very  nervous  person. 
However,  as  many  military  men  thought  we  war  correspondents 
either  had  nerve  enough  to  take  dangerous  chances,  or  were  so 
dumb  we  didn't  know  wnen  we  were  taking  them,  I  got  by  with  my 
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timidity.      I  believe  most  of  them  figured  us  in  the  second 

class  above  mentioned  and  uhey  were  pretty  nearly  right,  too. 

So,  when  Read  asked  me  about  going  to  the  Front,  I  replied  in 
a  pretty  steady  voice; 

. rtFine&  When!" 

"Tomorrow  woruing,"  Read  replied.      "I'll  take  you  out 
la  the  Cadillac  myself." 

I  hadn't  really  an  adequate  idea  what  going  out  to  the 
Front  meant.      The  Front,  in  fforld  77ar  One,  was  about  twenty 
miles  wide,  any  place  a  long  shell  or  an  airplane  could  reach. 

Read  assured  me  that  he  had  an  excellent  chauffeur,  an 
enlisted  man. 

"Yes,"  another  officer  said  in  praise,  "./hen  they're  «faaM*.x 
shooting  around  nim,  he  just  keeps  going  with  no  more  worry  than 
ii  he  were  driving  down  Broadway.      He  can  twist  taat  Gad  around 
shell  noles  almost  on  one  wheel.      He's  uncanny  in  getting  the 
direction  of  a  s^ell  from  the  explosion  and  zing.      He'll  jump 
the  car  ahead  and  the  shell  xxfcK  will  cut  across  in  back  of  him; 
or  he'll  slam  on  the  brakes  and  the  shell  will  pass  way  in  front," 

It  all  sounded  explicit  and  illuminating,  but  not  very 
comforting.      I  thought  they  were  kidding  me.      I  could  not  know 
that  the  next  day  I  was  to  run  into  each  one  of  these  situations 
 and  worse. 

"Have  you  ever  been  under  fire?"  one  of  the  officers 

asked. 

"Only  when  I  was  nere  before  and  Lugenboom  shot  directly 
over  my  head." 

"That  brings  up  a  pet  idea  we  have  here.      Host  of  our 
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men,  when  speaking  of  being  under  lire  mean  actually  that,  that 
they  have  been  in  the  midst  of  fusillades,  or  amid  dropping 
shells  or  flying  bullets;  or  that  they  were  direct  targets. 
Others  consider  themselves  undsr  fire  if  one  section  of  their 
unit  is  being  fired  on,  even  though  they  are  far  out  of  the  zone 
and  Safo;  and  others  if  they  were  in  an  area  that  was  oeing 
Dombed  from  the  air." 

"I'd  say  they  all  were  surely  under  fire,"  I  agreed. 

"Well,  there  are  times  when  you  may  be  actually  under 
fire  and  perfectly  safe.      As  when  you  are  moving  out  towards  the 
Front  and  are  near  Eo-Man's  Laud,  and  your  own  forces  are 
shooting  over  you  at  an  objective  five  to  ten  miles  away.  The 
shells  go  so  nigh  aoove  you  that  there  is  no  danger.      You  are 
under  fire,  but  in  no  danger,  for  the  sair.e  reason,  when  you  are 
out  towards  Ostend  and  Old  Lugenboom  lets  loose.      His  shell  is 
so  high  in  the  air  you  know  you  are  safe.      You  are  under  fire, 
but  in  no  danger  evan  though  you  don't  know  it,  when  Old 
Lugenuoom  snoots  with  perfect  direction  at  you,  but  the  shell 
goes  way  over  your  head  because  his  elevation  has  been 
miscalculated . 

"You  are  over  fire,  and  in  great  danger  all  the  time, 
when  you  are  cruising  in  the  iMOrth  Sea,  with  hundreds  of 
300-pound  mines  all  around  you.      You  never  know  w^ere  they  are, 
and  you'll  never  know  it  if  you  hit  one  for  it  will  blow  your 

motor  launch  and  you  to  uits.      You  are  over  fire  continually 

when  moving  over  abandoned  enemy  territory,  for  bobby-traps  and 
hidden  mines  are  everywhere,  and  the  sweepers  miss  many  of  them. 

"But  when  you  are  a  direct  target,  you'll  know  it  at 
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once.      you'll  never  forget  that  first  shell.      It's  like  a 
telephone  uall;  direct  to  you.      You'll  feel  sure  your  number  is 

up,  and  you'll  have  to  go  to  a  laundry  if  you  live.      The  man 

who  says  he  wasn't  scared  when  he  neard  shells  coming  at  him  never 
was  a  direct  target  for  one." 

With  this  detailed  exposition  of  being  under  fire,  I 
began  to  tnink  that  just  about  every  spot  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  Front  would  surely  be  under  fire  at  one  time  or  another. 
However,  I  slept  well  that  night  for  Old  Lugenboom  was  silenced 
and  there  would  be  no  more  oig  shells.      It  was  misty  and  cloudy 
and  the  airplanes  would  not  come  over.      There  was  small 
likelihood  of  an  attack  from  the  sea;  there  had  ueeu  only  three 
such  attacks,  and  they  had  done  very  little  damage. 

In  the  morning  I  felt  pretty  fresh.      My  morale  was 
coming  back  strong,  and  when  Read  asked: 

"How  a^out  starting  right  a^ter  breakfast?" 

"O.K."  I  replied  so  oriskly  I  surprised  myself. 

tn  the  Cadillac,  we  drew  out  Read,  a  Llarine  major, 

myself  and  a  sturdy  Marine- driver .      A  short  distance  from 
Dunkirk  we  came  to  the  little  village  of  Borgues,  where  we  aad 
a  fine  picture  of  what  most  of  the  small  French  towns  and  villages 
near  the  Belgian  Border  were  suffering.      There  were  only  a  few 
mouses  left  standing,  but  the  old  Cathedral  apparently  was 
unharmed.      The  sexton  was  going  about  his  work  as  usual.  one 
nouse,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  road,  stood  up  alone.      It  was 
virtually  unscathed.      A  little  Frenchman  and  his  wife  came  out 
when  we  stopped.      They  greeted  us  warmly. 

"Americans.      lie  are  so  happy  you  have  come." 
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"Have  they  oeen  over  recently?" 

"Yes.      This  morning.      A  plane  dropped  a  bomb  way  over 
yonder  in  the  garden.      It  didn't  do  any  damage.      Jast  scared  our 
old  cow.      You  see  we  have  oeen  very  fortunate.      ,;hy,  we  don't 
know*      But  we  are  so  thankful." 

The  house  was  very  small;  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  one 
story  high,  and  extending  back  for  a^out  fifty  feet.      It  had 
only  one  door  in  the  front,  and  a  small  window.      in  the  window 
was  an  assortment  of  trinkets  for  sale:  a  uroken  lead  pencil, 
an  old  cap,  a  knife,  several  spoons,  anthing  that  might  sell  for 
a  franc  or  a  centime. 

We  were  invited  into  the  house,  where  on  a  little  table 
under  the  window  were  more  trifles  for  sale.      A  double  bed 
occupied  one  corner,  and  we  could  see  into  the  next  room  back. 
A  large  sleeping  pla^e  was  built  up  on  the  floor.      It  was  about 
nine  xeet  wide,  six  j.eet  long.      It  was  tidy.      With  its  nome-made 
quilts  of  various  colors,  it  was  as  inviting  as  in  a  New  England 
xxOme . 

"We  have  no  children  of  our  own,"  the  woman  said,  "so 
we  took  in  six  little  girls  w^o  lost  their  parents  early  in  the 

war  girls  now  from  ten  to  fourteen.      The  smallest  girls  think 

we  are  their  parents;  the  older  girls  do  not  tell  them  we  are 

not.      They  all  sleep  on  that  pallet  a  little  crowded  maybe, 

but  they  don't  fret  a  bit.      ./e  love  every  one  of  them  and  they 
love  us,  because  we  treat  all  of  them  just  as  if  they  are  our 
own.      They  help  around  the  nOuse,  and  theypa»e  all  good  farmers. 
You  see,  we  have  plenty  of 'milk  for  them  with  our  cow,  and  plenty 
of  vegetaoles.      All  we  need  to  buy  is  flour  and  meal.      we  churn 
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our  own  butter.      Go  out  and  take  a  look  at  our  pretty  farmers." 

We  saw  the  girls  all  doubled  over,  working  diligently. 
As  we  moved  towards  them  we  passed  good  sized  patches  of  flax, 
chicory,  cabbage  and  sugar  beets  in  high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  beets  gave  off  their  peculiarly  pungent  odor. 

As  we  came  close,  one  of  the  girls  looked  up  and  saw 
us.      Instantly  she  threw  down  her  hoe. 

"Americans I      Americans!"  she  cried.      In  a  flash  the 
others  dropped  their  tools  and  came  runuing  to  us.      The  smaller 
ones  patted  our  hands  and  looked  at  us  with  childish  wonder.  The 
older  girls,  pink-cheeked,  robust  and  really  pretty,  threw  their 
arms  around  our  necks  and  kissed  us,  all  of  us,  even  me,  the 
oldest  monkey  in  the  group.      ffe  left  them  and  the  old  couple 
after  many  "Merci  Boucoups"  from  the  latter  for  the  little 
oundle  of  francs  we  left. 

farther  along  the  road,  we  could  hear  the  big  guns 
drumming  over  on  either  Zemmel  Hill  or  Dickebusch  Lake.  ;e 
saw  an  observation  balloon  nigh  in  the  air,  swinging  and  swaying 
easily  on  its  long  cable.      Presently  half  a  dozen  planes  came  out 
of  the  southeast  and  started  sweeping  around,  flashing  in  the 
sun  like  fish  tumbling:  over  the  water.      ,/e  supposed  they  were 
German  planes,  for  in  a  few  moments,  a  man  climbed  out  of  the 
balloon  and  slid  down  the  cable  to  the  &rouud,  some  500  or  600 
feet. 

Y/e  passed  through  several  villages.      in  a  narrow  street 
of  one,  children  were  stooping  over  a  platform  of  cobblestones, 
busily  salting  nides.      All  of  the  towns  had  been  battered,  but, 
withal,  the  little  thatched  homes  presented  a  tranquil  appearance. 
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Here  and  there  well-red  sheep  grazed.      It  was  hard  to  uelieve 
these  people  lived  from  day  to  day  and  night  to  night  in  danger 
of  death  by  bombing  or  shell-fire. 

At  Oost  Cappelle,  on  the  Belgian  Border,  we  were 
stumped  by  the  customs  man.      We  could  not  make  nim  understand 
our  mission.      All  we  could  get  out  of  nim  was: 

"S-o-r-r-y.      Je  nais  n 

"Je  nais,  hell,"  said  our  driver.      "I  know  where  we 
can  cross  the  oorder.      Ne  turned  the  car  and  started  over  toward 
poperinghe,  the  Deginning  of  that  famous  camouflaged  road  that 
led  to  Ypres,  aoout  eignt  or  ten  miles  east. 

Just  before  we  reached  Poperinghe,  we  met  parts  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Division,  U.S.A.  moving  out  from  the  Ypres  sector. 
We  stopped  to  let  them  pass,  and  I  got  out  and  took  a  picture. 
A  tall,  rawboned  ooy  came  close  to  me,  ambling  slowly.      He  was 
a  periect  picture  Of  corn  pone  and  nog  and  nominy. 

"Where  are  you  from?" 

"We-all's  from  thT  Uuited  states." 

"What  part?" 

""Qll,  sah,  we-all's  from  Gawjah." 
"Real  old  Corncrackers,  eh?" 

"Yes,  sah,  reg'lar  old  crackers.      I'd  like  t1  be  back 
thar,  sah1." 

When  we  reached  Poperinghe  we  found  that  all  our  troops 
had  oeen  withdrawn  from  that  section,  and  tnis  outfit  was  the 
last  out.      We  were  just  about  to  enter  No-I.Ian' s-Land .  The 
3riti8h  officer  at  customs  cautioned  us: 

"Don't  stop  at  any  of  the  cross-roads.      They'll  open 
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up  on  you.      It's  lively  out  around  Ypres.      Be  careful  how  you 
move  around  there — -no  two  together.      No  Allied  forces  now 
between  here  and  fcfesxx  Ypres.      German  line  not  more'n  a  mile 
away  in  places.      Put  on  your  gasmasks!      They're  throwing  gas; 
evidently  don't  know  that  the  last  of  the  Allies  have  just  come 
out." 


happened  to  be  in  fair  condition.      At  other  times  we  slowly 
suddenly;  then  jumped  ahead;  repeating  tnis  performance  many 
times.      Every  tree  along  the  route  had  been  chopped  off  or  chipped 
by  shells  from  the  German  batteries.      The  ^amous  camouflage, 
which  was  much  like  the  old  Japanese  matting  we  used  to  hang  on 
the  front  porch,  had  big  noles  in  it.      Here  and  there,  it  still 
ixam  swung  from  the  trees.      The  big  holes  were  like  bullseyes 
for  the  German  batteries. 


measurement,"  the  Llarine  driver  told  us.      "They  know  the  exact 
distance  from  one  to  anotner.      7/hen  they  see  a  car  pass  one  hole, 
they  will  get  its  speed  as  it  goes  past  the  next  hole  and  fexxx 
have  a  shell  at  tne  third  nole  to  meet  it.      They're  pretty  good 
at  it,  too." 


Between  the  first  and  second  hole  he  ran  sixty  miles  an  hour;  just 
before  reaching  the  third  nole  he  suddenly  slowed  to  ten  miles 
an  hour.      Past  the  hole,  he  speeded  up  and  we  snot  by  the  fourth 
hole  at  top  speed.      A  small-caliber  shell  went  through  the 
opening,  but  by  then  we  were  far  away.      The  Germans  had  figured 
our  speed  incorrectly.      In  this  crazy  fashion  we  drove  all  the 


iie  bowled  along  that  road  like  the  wind,  wherever  it 


"The  Germans  have  all  those  nooes  under  perfect 


This  explained  why  he  wnipped  along  so  erratically. 
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eight  or  ten  miles  into  Ypres. 

There  were  several  narrow,  cross-roads,  just  local 
roads.      At  each  intersection  was  a  large  sign-. 

"KE-SP  MOVING" 

We  kept  moving,  until  we  reached  the  western  gate  of 
Ypres.      We  left  the  Gaaillac  behind  the  ruins  of  a  aouse  whose 
eight-foot  stumps  gave  some  protection.      As  we  climbed  out, 
Read  directed  us  to  split  up,  each  to  go  on  a  separate  trail, 
as  the  Germans  knew  we  had  only  one  way  to  get  out,  the  way  we 
came  in,  and  would  oe  laying  for  us,  watching  for  us  to  come 
together  again. 

"The  other  road,  the  north  road,  is  straight  as  an 
arrow  for  three  or  four  miles,"  he  said.      "They  can  drop  a 
shell  on  it  anywhere,  anytime.      They  have  Hellfire  Crossing 
measured,  yards,  xeet  and  inches.      I  relieve  they  could  drop 
a  shell  on  a  ten-cent  piece  there." 

All  of  Ypres  was  in  ruins;  not  a  single  wall  stood 
higher  than  ten  feet  above  ground.      The  Cathedral  was  a  mass  of 
rubble,  except  the  Cloth  Tower.     Only  twenty  feet  of  that 
remained,  reaching  toward  the  neavens  like  a  gaunt,  wounded  arm. 
The  props  of  the  historic  water  tank,  at  Hellfire  Crossing,  had 
been  shot  away.      The  uig  tank  hung,  tilted  over  at  an  angle  of 
forty- five  degrees;  ready  to  tumble  at  any  moment. 

All  about  were  stark  relics  of  human  devastation: 
pieces  of  women's  and  children's  clothing;  human  bones;  a  doll 
with  head  shot  off;  parts  of  uniforms,  sodden  and  rotted  with 
bones  still  in  them;  part  01  a  skeleton, a  rifle  nearby  and 
oeside  the  rifle  an  empty  cartridge  clip  and  a  raj*  loaded  one,  as 
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If  the  soldier  had  oeen  shot  down  while  reloading;  parts  of 
mauhine  guns;  loaded  cartridge  olips  all  auout;  crude  gas  masks  witn 
breathers,  the  first  made,  for  the  rirst  poison  gas  was  used  at 
Ypres. 

By  some  mischance,  we  all  came  together  at  the  side  of  the 
water  tank.      We  had  not  been  there  fifteen  seconds  when; 
^ooml      S±xg  Zingl" 

A  shell  was  coming.      We  ran  in  different  directions.  I 
red 

saw  a  pile  of^b  ricks,  about  four  feet  high,  50  feet  to  the  left, 
in  the  center  of  the  main  street  on  which  we  came  in.      My  first 
impulse  was  to  run  and  drop  behind  it.      Instead,  I  turned  and 
walked  swiftly  toward  the  west  gate,  going  down  the  center  of 
the  street.      Why?      I  don't  know.      I  was  not  fifty  feet  away 

when  that  shell  struck  right  on  top  of  that  pile  of  red  bricks. 

It  was  a  4.7,  with  black  charge,  to  SnOw  the  Germans  their  air., 
and  distance  were  correct. 

Read  and  the  others  were  somewhere  back  of  me.      I  wasn't 
taking  time  to  look  around;  I  was  headed  for  the  western  gate. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  center  of  Hellfire  crossing,  came  another 
explosion.      I'll  never  forget  that  sound.      It  was  exactly  as  if 
the  gun  were  at  the  open  end  of  a  big  megaphone  and  my  ear  at  the 
smaller  end.      I  sensed,  instinctively,  even  though  I  had  not  had 
such  an  experience  before,  that  I  was  the  lirect  target  for  that 
shell . 

I  stood  transfixed  for  maybe  three  seconds;  maybe  only 
two.      I  txiought  of  what  Head  had  said,  that  they  could  drop  a 
shell  on  a  dime  right  where  I  stood.      You  can  do  a  lot  of 
thinking  in  two  seconds,  if  you  have  to. 
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Then  came  the  whine  of  that  shell.      A  murderous  whine, 
straight  for  me,  or  that  dime  I 

I  never  got  off  a  spot  so  quickly  in  my  life.      I  don't 
oelieve  a  panther  ever  moved  as  swiftly.      In  three  or  four  wild 
leaps,  I  dived  for  the  oottom  of  a  large  wrecked  galvanized 
building,  just  as  two  machine  guns  started  chattering  and  a  sniper 
somewhere  near  cut  loose.      I  landed  in  a  heap  under  a  big  pile 
of  debris. 

That  shell  struck  five  feet  back  of  the  dime,  and  Droke 
in  a  sliding  spray  that  spattered  the  water  tower.      Wo  splinters 
came  in  ^''direction,  for  I  was  xx*  safe  under  that  pile  of 
galvanized  iron,  catacornered  from  the  water  tank.      Had  I  not 
jumped,  that  shell  certainly  would  have  taken  my  nead  off  and  the 
rest  of  me  with  it.      it  had  parfect  direction  and  distance. 

As  I  gathered  myself  up,  I  now  became  really  frightened, 
scared  with  a  capital  S.      I  was  trembling  all  over.  But, 
mentally,  I  felt  x-axrxax  perfectly  calm,  now  aware  of  the 
situation  I  was  in  and  just  wnat  to  do.      But  I  thought: 

"That  one  missed  me,  but  the  next  one  will  surely  get 
me.      Or  a  sniper  will.      :,:ell,  I'm  only  one  of  millions  of  men 
out  here  who  are  getting  shot  up  and  killed  every  day.      I'll  be 
missed  no  more  than  the  millious  of  others  who  have  'gone  wast.' 
I  wanted  to  come  nere.      Here  I  am.      I  wonder  now  long  I'll 

De  here.      I'll  make  for  the  Cadillac  and  I  hope  I  make  it!" 

Strangely,  during  my  most  frightful  moments,  I  never  for  a 

second  said  to  myself:   "I  wish  I  were  back  home  safe,  or  even  back 

in  Dunkirk." 

In  a  crouch,  I  worked  toward  the  car.      Another  shell 
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burst  at  Hellfire  Grossing.      Immediately  after,  Read  and  the 
otners  jumped  across  the  corner  and  were  right  back  of  me,  all 
crouched,  half-running  to  the  Cadillac.      The  machine  guns  and 
sniper  peppered  away;  bullets  sang  overhead,  but  the  ruins  of  the 
walls  were  high  enough  to  protect  us.      The  small  arms  weapons, 
evidently,  were  operating  from  the  edge  of  Ypres,  and  trying  to 
catch  us  as  we  passed  breaks  in  the  rubble. 

In  a  matter  of  seoonds  more  we  were  piling  into  the  car. 
The  driver,  without  waiting  for  us  to  be  seated,  whirled  that  uig 
Gad  around,  seemingly  on  one  wheel.      In  not  more  than  five 
seconds,  he  had  s^ot  s&  through  the  gate,  and  was  hitting  seventy 
miles  an  hour  in  about  as  many  feet.      We  had  goue  no  more  than 
<    100  yards  wnen  three  shrapnel  bikrst  right  wnere  the  aar  had  been 
standing. 

"Ten  seconds  delay,  and  that  shrapnel  would  have  got  the 
whole  bunch,"  the  major  remarked. 

Al^ng  the  camouflaged  road,  all  the  way  to  Poperinghe, 
we  tore  at  seventy  miles,  regardless  of  a  shell  meeting  us  at 
holes  ahead. 

At  Poperinghe,  we  turned  off  to  go  up  to  the  big 
British  battery  of  siege  guns  at  Purnes,  in  the  sand  dunes  close 
to  the  North  Sea,  and  from  which  the  British  were  shooting  into  the 
Ostenc  area. 

We  had  regained  our  composure  pretty  well  by  this  time 
and  were  happy  over  our  close  escape.      Suddenly  Read  said  to  me; 

"By  God,  you're  the  coolest  man  I  ever  saw  under  fire!" 
"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"When  the  shells  came,  I  kept  yelling  to  you  to  drop 
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on  your  belly,  to  escape  the  splash.      They  dropped  them  right  in 
the  center  of  the  street,  one  after  another,  coming  closer,  to 
drive  us  up  to  the  car,  and  then  pile  them  on  us.      I  yelled  my 
head  off  to  you.      But  you  just  kept  walking  along  as  cool  as  if 
there  were  no  guns  around!" 

I  laughed  Really,  I  could  laugh  now. 

"Thanks  for  the  compliment.      But,  in  the  first  place, 
I  didn't  hear  you  yell.      All  I  could  hear  was  the  screaming  of 
the  shells.      In  the  second  place,  I  was  so  scared  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  except  keep  moving.      But  when  I  got  in  the  center 
of  Hellfire  Grosssing,  and  he^rd  that  shell  scream  right  at  me, 
I  certainly  thought  my  number  was  up." 

"We  did  too.      Seeing  you  standing  there,  while  we  were 
on  our  uellies.      7/e  were  relieved  wnen  we  saw  you  jump, 
and  how  you  jumped  off  that  spot  I      Ilaybe  now,  you'll  drop  on 
your  belly  the  next  time  you  hear  me  yelli" 

"Next  time  you  yell  to  drop  on  my  belly,  I'll  hear  you 
if  you  are  ten  miles  away!" 


THE  MIMES  OF  OSTEND 


"British  Land  in  Ostand,"  read  the  headlines  in  the 
London  tabloids  October  17,  1918.      The  stories  were  so  scanty 
of  information  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  British 
regarded  the  exploit  as  a  mere  incident  in  the  war. 

Months  before,  in  April,  the  British  Navy  had  raided 
the  great  Zeebrugge  Hole  and  bottled  up  the  main  submarine  base 
of  the  Germans*      They  had  sacrificed  three  battleships,  the 
Intrepid,  the  Iphegenia  and  the  Thetis,  together  with  a  submarine 
and  several  coastal  motor  Doats,  by  deliberately  sinking  them. 
All  were  led  by  the  super-deadnaught  Vindictive,  wuich  seventeen 
days  later  the  British  sank  in  the  mole  at  Ostend,  bottling  up 
that  smaller  but  v^ry  important  submarine  uase.      They  had 
sacrificed  nundreds  of  men  to  stop  the  submarine  raids. 

Both  of  these  blockading  actions  occurred  just  beiore  I 
went  overseas.      Neither  was  described  very  fully  in  our  papers 
at  home,  and  we  accepted  them  as  rather  obscure  episodes  in  a  great 
war.      But,  now  in  London,  and  in  the  full  atmosphere  of  war,  with 
officers  and  soldiers  and  large  units  moving  in  and  out  to  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  with  wounded  coming  back,  my  curiosity  was 
heightened  when  the  landing  of  the  British  in  Ostend  was 
announced.      I  was  impressed  that  any  operation  for  which  one 
of  our  Allies  had  seen  fit  to  destroy  four  of  its  warships, 
and  submarine  and  other  craft,  and  many  men,  surely  rngst  be  of 
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prime  importance  to  the  wnole  Allied  effort. 

So,  a  fortnight  axter  the  landing  found  me  oack  in 
Dunkirk,  asking  questions  about  the  Ostend-zeebrugge  area,  and 
how  could  I  get  there.      I  had  an  idea  that  Ostend ,  Lugenboom 
and  the  ^eebrugge  Mole  jck  were  all  linked  together  in  some 
tremendous  undertaking  the  Germans  had  planned,  most  likely  an 
eventual  long-gun  bombardment  of  England  seventy  miles  across 
the  Channel,  with  London  the  target  perhaps. 

As  usual,  I  hunted  up  Lieutenant  Read ,  executive  officer 
of  tne  .American  Bombing  Base,      At  headquarters,  Head  was  there. 
Half  a  dozen  other  officers,  airmen,  marine  personnel  and 
engineers  came  in.      we  had  a  xree  discussion  of  the  fall  of 
Ostend  and  wnat  it  meant.      All  seemed  to  have  aoout  the  same  idea 

 that  the  area  was  to  be  a  great  fortifications  exsx.  center 

for  cross-channel  bombardment. 

l.:any  sorties  over  the  area  had  been  made,  several  fliers 
told  me,  but  they  were  definite  missions  for  immediate  action. 
The  zeeorugge  area  was  clear  of  the  Germans;  their  line  nad  been 
rolled  uack  pretty  far.      But  Ostend,  just  recently  occupied,  was 
still  close  to  the  northernmost  arc  of  the  German  line.  Hidden 
mines  in  and  outside  of  Ostend  were  blowing  continually,  and 
the  Germans  still  were  shooting  into  the  city  and  its  environs, 
in  more  or  less  sporadic  blasts  as  from  retreating  forces. 

"V/hat  are  the  chances  of  getting  up  to  Ostend  and 
Zeebrugge?"  I  asked  Read. 

"Well,  I'd  say  not  good  and  not  too  bad,"  he  replied. 

"You  were  here  September  28  and  in  the  start  of  that  last  big 
Belgian-British- French  drive  stretching  from  way  out  at  sea  down 
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below  Dixmude.      You  know  what  a  hot  time  that  was.      I  might  get 

you  up  to  Ostend  in  the  Cadillac,  but  I  would  have  to  leave  you 

there  and  come  directly  uack  before  dark.      They  are  still 
some  of 

shooting  up,tne  roads  between  here  and  jtiraxKxunt  ostend,  sufficiently 
to  ma^e  it  pretty  ticklish  going.      I  will  have  to  come  back  by  a 
different  road.      we  believe  the  Germans  know  the  Cadillac  well  by 
this  time  and  will  oe  watching  for  me.      I  don't  believe  there 
are  any  roaas  farther  on  between  Ostend  and  zeeorugge  that  are 
safe.      It's  pretty  flat  and  wide  open  country  in  many  places  and 
a  car  would, have  very  little  chance  of  getting  through.      It  is 
even  more  dangerous  by  sea,  for  the  Germans,  in  retreating  from 
Ostend  and  Zeeorugge,  cut  loose  all  their  300-pound  mines  from 
Ostend  all  the  way  to  the  Holland  frontier.      Several  mine  sweepers 
already  have  Deen  blown  up." 

That  didn't  sound  very  encouraging. 

"He'll  get  you  through,  if  anyone  can,"  one  of  the  other 
officers  volunteered.      "He's  been  up  to  Ostend,  with  the  Zing 
and  Queen  of  Belgium." 

Then  he  told  me  a^out  Read's  meeting  with  royalty.  The 
day  Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes  made  his  official  xxxfci  entry  into 
Ostend,  Read  flew  up  in  a  little  chasse  machine,  accompanied  Dy 
a  Frenchman  and  another  American.      The  latter  two  did  not 
land.      Read  crashed  1b±k  in  the  Basin  de  Chasse,  formerly  used  by 
the  Germans  as  a  seaplane  base.      aoth  his  pontoons  were  smashed. 
Belgians  rowed  out  and  towed  the  disabled  craft  and  Read  ashore. 
Read  was  surrounded  by  men,  women  and  cnildren,  and  the  women  and 
children  insisted  on  kissing  him.      as  they  escorted  nim  down  the 
street,  Admiral  Keyes,  accompanied  by  King  Albert  and  the  Queen 
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When  the  British  drove  the  Germans  out  of  Ostend,  Belgium. 
Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  on  his  entry,  talking  with  the 
burgomeister ,  Lions  P.  Liebert. 
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of  Belgium,  approached.      The  royal  party  stopped,  and  the 
admiral  asked  Heau  what  he  was  doing  there. 

"Came  up  to  see  you  enter  the  eity,  sir,"  Read  answered, 
adding  that  his  plane  xxx  had  ueen  smashed. 

"Well,  $H±r  join  our  party.      I'll  take  you  oack  to 
Dunkirk  on  my  destroyer,"  the  admiral  said. 

Read  was  the  first  American  to  enter  Ostend  since  the 
start  of  the  war.      The  Germans  had  the  city  bottled  up  completely 
and  uo  one  could  enter  or  depart.      With  his  sponsorship  and 
friendship  with  royalty,  I  had  no  doubt  01  oeing  treated 
handsomely  if  he  got  me  up  to  Ostend.      I  asiced  wnen  we  could  start. 

"Tomorrow  moraing,  if  you  say  so,"  Reaa    replied  quite 

casually. 

Kext  day  we  started  soon  after  Dreakiast. 

"We've  got  to  go  pretty  close  to  the  Korth  Sea,"  Read 
explained.      "Pretty  close  to  whera  Zing  Albert  is  now  living. 

How  would  you  like  to  meet  him.      You  see  I  know  him  at  least 

have  been  in  his  company,"  he  added  laughingly. 

"./here  is  he?" 

"In  the  village  of  LaPanne,  up  in  a  corner  w^ere  the 
Belgian- French  border  meets  the  i\orth  Sea.      Belgium  as  very 
small  now;  only  a  little  section  a^out  15  miles  wide  and  SO  miles 
deep,  only  a  small  spot  left  of  its  large  territory.      if  we  can 
catch  the  King,  I  know  he'll  oe  glad  to  see  us.      He  is  very 
approachable,  especially  to  Americans." 

We  drove  up  into  LaPanne ,  where  we  stopped  at  a  little 
store  to  get  some  tooacco.  The  store  was  run  by  Liadarii  Desirio 
DeCrop.      She  beamed  when  we  walked  into  the  place,  and  exclaimed 
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in  quite  good  English: 

"Americans  I      Americans i      ,,e  are  so  glad  to  sea  you. 
;,e  have  just  recently  learned  that  you  have  more  than  two  million 
men  over  here  in  the  war.      We  didn't  know  that  America  had  come 
into  the  war  until  about  six  months  ago  as  the  Germans  had  us 
surrounded ." 

"Is  King  Albert  here?"  Read  asked. 

"He  may  be  up  in  his  chalet  now.      You  migxit  go  over 
there.      I  know  he'll  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

we  drove  over  to  the  cualet.      His  secretary  met  us, 
smiling  cordially.      He  was  so  sorry;  but  King  .albert  had  left  not 
an  hour  ago. 

"Can't  you  come  tomorrow?      He'll  ue  most  happy  to  meet 
you.      If  you  will  come  at  an  approximate  hour,  I'm  sure  he'll  be 
right  nere  waiting  for  you.      Belgium  is  very  small  now.  He 

doesn't  go  very  far  away.      He  tells  everyone  and  I  know  it's 

true  he  will  never  leave  Belgian  territory  until  they  pusn  him 

into  the  sea.      But,  with  the  Americans  here,  I  don't  think  we'll 
be  pushed  into  the  sea." 

We  thanked  him  and  told  him  it  would  be  impossible  to 

return  the  next  day,  as  we  were  on  our  way  to  Ostend  possibly 

Zeebrugge. 

"Watch  your  roads  carefully.      They're  still  shooting 
all  around  the  Ostend  sector,"  he  warned. 

Prom  LaPanne  we  took  a  secondary  road  and  swung  onto  a 
main  highway  about  six  miles  from  the  seacoast.      We'd  been  on 
this  only  a  few  minutes  when  some  shrapnel  burst  about  a  tnousand 
feet  ahead  of  us.      Two  Sxiells  screamed  uncomfortably  closer. 
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Head  whirled  the  Cadillac,  sped  back  a  short  distance, 
and  got  onto  a  thin  road  that  took  us  back  closer  to  the  coast, 
tfe  skirted  7/estende.      All  the  way  from  there  to  Middlekirke  and 
Ostend,  we  neard  shells  popping  a  good  saie  distance  to  the  south 
of  us,  probably  four  or  five  miles  away.      Heavier  shells  drummed 
from  time  to  time  at  a  still  greater  distance.      Without  further 
concern,  we  ran  in  to  Ostend. 

"I'll  take  you  to  the  Hotel  Couronne,  on  the  ocean  front, 
facing  the  wide  plaza  of  the  railroad  station,"  Heed  said.  "it 
was  used  as  German  headquarters  and  we're  sure  it  nas  not  oeen 
mined.      That  will  oe  about  the  safest  spot  in  town.      wa  know  the 
railroad  station  across  the  street  from  the  ^otel,  is  heavily 
mined,  also  the  railways  and  all  the  roads  and  canals  out  of 
Ostend.      I'll  have  to  leave  you  there  and  get  back  before  dark. 
You'll  find  some  way  to  get  to  Zeebrugge.      After  that,  you'll 
probably  find  some  officer  to  Dring  you  back,  or  come  back  su  to 
Dunkirk  on  a  lorry." 

He  took  me  to  the  manager  of  the  Couronne,  and  introduced 
me  as  an  American  correspondent. 

"You  are  the  first  American  civilian  to  come  iuto  Ostend 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  the  manager  said.      "You  shall 

have  our  finest  room  the  one  occupied  by  the  German  commander 

of  this  area." 

That  made  me  feel  quite  important. 

"Good  luck,"  Head  said.      He  hurried  out  to  the  Cadillac 
and  sped  away.      It  was  then  about  four  oclock  of  a  Saturday 
afternoon.      nine  host  escorted  me  up  to  my  room,  quite  a  swanky 
one  on  the  third  floor  front,  overlooking  the  sea.      I  cleaned  up 
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a  bit  and  took  a  walk  along  the  wide  promenade  that  skirted  the 
beach. 

Ostend  was  more  like  Atlantic  City  than  any  other  place 
that  came  to  my  mind.      It  was  essentially  a  resort  city,  built 
up  close  and  tight  along  the  sand.      Its  seafront  was  perhaps  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  actual  buildings,  of  red  fe±  brick  and  greystone, 
all  virtually  continuous,  and  four,  five,  six  and  seven  stories 
high.      The  main  hotels  and  houses  started  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  stretch  and  extended  west  to  the  casino  where  once 
flourished  gambling  as  at  L'onte  Carlo.      A  short  distance  iarther 
west  was  the  summer  ~ome  of  King  albert  with  a  long  colonnade 
running  around  it  on  the  Deach  front.      A  fine  red-brick  walk 
fifty  feet  wide  ran  all  along  the  oeach  with  a  drive  close  in 
front  of  the  hotels. 

Here  and  there  sand  and  uricks  were  piled  up  where  the 
Germans  had  removed  guns.      At  one  turn,  a  large  five-story  house 
had  oeen  torn  to  pieces.      It  had  been  a  German  officers'  quarters 
until  a  neat  shell,  a  perfect  saot ,  from  the  British  fleet 
destroyed  the  house.      Six  German  officers  were  killed,  but  no 
damage  nad  been  done  to  anything  else  close  by. 

Machine  gun  emplacements  were  all  along  the  edge  of  the 
promenade.      The  guus,  of  course,  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
fleeing  Germans.      But  in  front  of  the  Grand  Palace  Hotel  four 
large  guns  still  stood.      A  range-finder  stood  not  far  away. 
The  Germans  had  not  had  time  to  remove  it,  but  they  had  damaged  it 
so  badly  it  was  useless. 

Along  the  sea  front  the  Germans  had  ripped  out  interiors 
of  fine  nouses.      Floors  had  ^een  wrecked  deliberately.  :;irrors 
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smaehed;  furniture  broken  up.      Farther  along,  a  great  sun-parlor 
adjoined  the  walk. 

"Here  is  wnere  many  of  the  German  officers  had  lively 
times  with  the  women  who  turned  traitor  to  their  country,"  I  was 
told,      "The  women  all  had  food,  clothing  and  drink,  without 
stint.      The  Germans  wired  off  a  small  part  of  the  promenade, 
auout  two  blocks,  and  permitted  us  to  walk  there.      Any  time  we 
passed,  we  would  see  a  girl  or  a  German  officer  with  a  glass  to 
her  or  his  lips,  mockingly  asking  if  we  would  like  a  drink.  if 
we  made  the  slightest  remark  of  disapproval  auout  the  women,  we 
immediately  g-ot  into  trouble, 

"The  German  officers  were  arrogant  and  offensive  to  the 
women  of  the  city;  but  actually  seldom  laid  hands  on  them.  If 
a  woman  went  auout  her  ousiness,  she  was  not  molested.      But  if  sne 
dared  offend  the  Germans  la  any  way,  she  would  be  taken  before 
the  commandateur  and  fined  whatever  suited  aim,  or  wnatever  he 
thought  the  woman  could  pay." 

The  iamous  old  gambling  Casino  was  still  intact  on  the 
outside.      Its  great  glass  windows,  glass  rotunda  and  spires  were 
all  undistrubed.      But  inside  it  kks  had  been  maliciously  wrecked. 
Fine  paintings,  tapestries,  rugs  either  were  carried  away  or  cut 
to  pieces.      King  Albert's  castle,  or  summer  palace,  was  not 
harmed,  but  the  Germans  had  kept  machine  gun  batteries  there  all 
during  their  occupation  of  the  city. 

At  one  of  the  piers,  waich  had  oeen  blown  up  by  the 
Germans,  lay  a  large  steel  barge.      Belgians  were  pouring  out 
of  it,  carrying  armfuls  of  furniture,  bedding,  a  lew  clothes  and 
other  belongings.      They  were  the  first  of  tne  refugees  coming 
back  from  Dover,  whither  most  of  them  nad  fled  when  the  Germans 
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advanced.      At  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  many  small  private  yachts  and 
motor  boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  oeach.      Their  keels  had  been 
stripped  of  metal,  their  hulls  punctured  with  bayonets. 

Returning  by  way  of^ain  street  two  blocks  from  the  ocean, 
it  was  much  like  a  stroll  through  spotless  Town.      Llany  of  the 
liouses  were  laoed,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  gleaming  and  colorful 
tilewor^.      ^/Ted,  white,  blue,  yellow  and  green,  in  artistic 
patterns  and  lacings.      All  were  as  shiny  as  new.      The  cobbled 
road  looked  as  neat  as  if  it  had  been  scrubbed  just  that  morning. 
It  was  easy  to  picture  Ostend  as  a  sparkling  and  beautiful 
watering  place  in  its  heyday. 

Here  and  there  on  store  fronts  or  other  places  the  signs 
in  English  or  French  wording  had  been  removed.      Iron  letters  had 
been  chipped  out.      Porcelain  letters  battered  off.  painted 
letters  painted  over.    But  now,  Ostenders  were  running  about 
posting  Us.  hastily  printed  circulars,  reading: 

"Vive  la  Belgique. 

"Yivent  lee  Allies. 

"Honneur  a  nos  braves." 

Returning  to  the  hotel  just  before  aark,  the  manager  met 
me  to  caution  me  not  to  go  out  of  the  hotel  arter  dark. 

"There  are  quite  a  number  of  Germans  who  were  left  here 
when  their  forces  were  driven  out,"  he  explained.      "They  are  niding 
in  the  ruins.      At  night  they  are  snooting  at  anyone  they  hear 
walking  along  the  street.      There  are  mines  all  around  the  city 
and  in  the  city,  blowing  up,  no  one  knows  when.      There  are 
booby  traps  everwhere.      But  you  are  safe  here,  for  this  was  German 
headquarters,  and  they  had  no  cnanue  to  mine  the  notel  when  they 
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fled." 

At  dinner,  a  fine  thick  steak  was  put  before  me,  with 
ample  servings  of  vegetables  and  condiments.      Pie.  Excellent 
coffee  made  fresh  on  the  taDle  in  a  queer  little  four-story,  brown 
porcelain  drip  pot.      My  table  was  at  a  side  window.      in  the 
center  of  the  room  was  a  long  table,  at  which  six  or  eight  3ritish 
I\avy  officers  sat,  eating  almost  in  silence. 

Suddenly,  a  heavy  explosion  occurred  somewnere  close  to 
the  hotel.      The  officer  at  the  end  of  the  table,  sprang  up  and 
went  out  of  the  room  as  swiftly  as  a  uat .      I  was  so  scared  I  sat 
still,  just  sawing  away  at  my  steak,  hiding  my  fright.      In  a  few 
minutes  the  officer  came  back,  announcing: 

"HO  airplane  I      No  shell!      It's  another  mine  I " 

All  resumed  eating  in  grim  silence. 

After  dinner,  I  went  to  the  iront  door  to  get  some  air. 
Outside  everything  was  black;  I  could  not  see  my  hand  in  front  of 
me.      After  a  few  minutes  my  eyes  became  slightly  accustomed  to 
the  black,  but  at  best  I  could  see  only  three  or  four  xeet  ahead. 
The  hotel  manager's  warning  had  slipped  my  mind,  and  I  walked 
slowly  along  the  front  of  the  hotel,  feeling  my  way  along  the  wall. 
It  was  the  blackest,  darkest  place  I  ever  was  in.      Ko  lights 
anywhere.      About  fifty  feet  along  the  narrow  sidewalk,  there  came 
the  oraok  of  a  suOt,  and  the  slapping  of  a  bullet  against  the 
building.      I  got  back  into  the  notel  pronto. 

About  nine  oclock  another  mine  blew  up,  far  from  the 
aotel.      At  one  oclock  Sunday  moraing,  a  third  rumbled  some 
distance  away.      Witn  coat  off  and  collar  loosened  I  lay  down  on 
the  bed  for  a  rest,  keeping  my  s^oes  on,  as  always  in  such 
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situations.    Slept  soundly. 

At  exactly  three  oclock  in  the  morning,  a  fourth  mine 
exploded  with  a  terrii'ic  roar  close  to  the  notel.      The  shock,  roar 
and  shaking  or  the  uOtel,  woke  me  suddenly  rrom  a  sound  sleep  and 
practically  tumbled  me  out  of  bed.      Running  downstairs,  I  met  the 
officer  who  had  seen  at  the  uead  of  the  dinner  table.      He  looked 
at  me,  and  extended  his  hand. 

"How  are  you?      You're  an  American,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir.      A  correspondent.      Edwards  is  my  name. 

"I'm  Commander  J.  H.  Dathan,  in  command  of  the  demolition 
forces  in  this  area.      You  are  the  first  civilian  in  here  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.      You're  surely  getting  a  lively  reception. 
Four  inines  so  far  this  night.      We  may  not  get  any  more,  but  you 
never  can  tell.      They're  going  all  the  time.      We're  out  every  day 
trying  to  locate  them.      They  seem  to  be  everywhere.      As  you  are 
a  correspondent,  I  have  something  that  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 
It  is  the  log  of  the  German  submarine  commander  at  zeebrugge.  ,ve 
captured  it.      We  know  every  submarine  that  goes  out.      I'll  show 
it  to  you  in  the  morning." 

Sunday  after  breakfast  we  sat  at  a  big  taole  in  a  front 
room  on  the  second  floor,  going  over  the  log  of  the  submarine 
commander.      Also  poring  over  a  map  6  feet  by  8,  captured  from 
the  Germans.      It  showed  exact  distances  marvellously  ,iu  miles, 
and  ieet.      From  one  strategic  point  to  another;  from  the  center 
of  one  courthouse  to  the  center  of  another,  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
miles  away.      Every  river,  stream,  bog,  hill,  valley,  forest, 
clump  of  trees,  buildings,  open  spaces,  all  perfectly  depicted. 
It  was  a  complete  and  beautiful  map. 

Just  at  uine  oclock,  as  we  were 
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bent  over  the  map,  a  douole  mine,  or  a  very  lar  -e  one,  blew  up  in 
the  railroaa  station  across  the  street.      Dathan  jumped  up,  grabbed 
me  and  nustled  me  into  the  narrow  hallway.      Opposite  our  door 
was  another  leading  into  a  back  room.      Dathan  pushed  me  down  the 
hallway  about  five  feet. 


"ThJ^  is  a  safe  place,  even  ii  the  stuff  does  come  down 
through  the  roof,"  he  said. 

Girders,  beams  and  scraps  were  crashing  on  the  street 
and  on  the  ^otel. 

"Don't  move  close  to  those  open  doorways,"  he  warned. 
"Wait  till  the  stuff  is  all  down — -mayDe  five  minutes.  sometimes 
large  pieces  of  metal  will  explode  in  all  directions,  two  or  three 
minutes  after  the  main  explosion,  and  just  before  they  reach  the 
ground.      We  don't  know  what  makes  them  do  it,  but  they  do." 

As  if  proving  his  statement,  half  a  dozen  smaller 
explosions  came  long  after  the  first  burst.      While  we  stood 
there,  waiting,  Dathan  said: 

"I've  been  in  this  sort  of  thing  for  four  years  now  

in  various  places.      I  think  this  has  taken  about  five  years  off 
my  life.      How  old  do  you  think  I  am?" 

"Frankly,  I'd  say  you  look  to  be  about  fifty- five  years 

old." 

"I've  just  turned  my  thirty- fifth  birthday.      We're  in 
this  sort  of  tiling  half  a  dozen  times  a  day.    The  Germans  laid 
the  mines  and  booby  traps  with  devilish  ingenuity,    some  of  them 
are  exploded  by  merely  stepping  on  a  loose  piece  of  debris;  others 
by  picking  up.  the  end  of  a  wire;  still  otners  by  lifting  a  shell 
casing,  or  box  of  detonating  caps.    At  first  when  we  saw  wires  t 
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connected  up,  we  cut  the  wires  as  a  precaution.      Then  we  found 
that  contact  was  made  bjj  tax  cutting  the  wires.      sometimes  the 
wires  apparently  will  lead  away  from  the  place  you  are  studying, 
then  returning,  cause  an  explosion  where  you  least  expect  it. 
are  confident  the  Germans  have  left  mines  all  along  the  line  of 
their  retreat.      Twenty-one  days  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  time 
for  a  set  mine,  but  nowadays  you  cannot  rely  on  that  theory. 
For  instance,  Old  lugenboom,  over  there,  the  real  Big  Bertha,  is 
a  source  of  great  worry  to  us.      We  are  confident  the  Germans  have 
left  a  large  mine  there  with  a  long-time  mechanism.    We'll  give 
it  three  months  or  more  to  explode.      Then  it  may  be  safe  for  us 
to  poke  around  it." 

By  this  time  all  was  quiet  out  on  the  street.      we  left 
our  aiding  place  and  went  downstairs.      As  Dathan  had  a  set 
conference,  I  went  out  for  a  stroll  along  the  waterxront.  I 
couldn't  speak  Flemish;   just  enough  French  to  keep  me  from 
starving.      I  saw  a  sigu  in  a  store  window: "English  spoken."  ifi. 
went  in  through  heavy  black  curtains  and  met  a  fine  English  woman 
with  her  two  little  children.      She  was  Madame  Angele  Vanderdonck. 
Her  little  girls  were  Hanon  and  Eellie. 

"I  came  from  England  and  married  a  German,"  she  told  me. 
"I  and  my  two  children  went  to  England  to  visit  and  came  back  to 
Ostod  just  a  month  vefore  the  war  started.      We  have  been  prisoners 
here  ever  since.      We  have  had  bitter  aays,  and  oitter  treatment. 
You  are  the  first  American  civilian  that's  been  in  here  since  the 
start  of  the  war.      Did  you  have  in  mind  buying  something?" 

"Yes,"  but  it  seemed  useless  because  her  showcases  were 
absolutely  bare.      "do  you  have  anything?" 
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"We  saved  a  few  tilings  by  burying  them  out  in  the  back 
yard.      German  officers  would  come  in  and  help  themselves. 
Sometimes  they'd  pay,  sometimes  not.      I  have  some  very  fine  lace 
handkerchiefs,  all  hand  made  and  beautiful,  that  your  ladies  would 
like." 

She  went  out  to  the  back,  and  axter  fifteen  minutes 
returned  with  seven  beautiful  lace  handkerchiefs  eight  inches 
square.      I  bought  the  seven. 

Madame  Vanderdonck  spoke  almost  continually  of  now  happy 
she  was  that  the  aritish  had  come  and  that  the  Americans  were  in 
the  war. 

"We  did  not  know  your  army  was  in  the  war  until  one  of 
your  bombers  flew  in  here  recently  the  day  Sir  Roger  Kays  Keyes 
entered.      We  were  prisoners  and  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  in 
the  outside  world.      You  haven't  the  least  idea  wnat  it  means  to  us 
now  to  ue  able  to  xaJcix  walk  in  the  streets,  free  and  unmolested. 
And  to  think  that  my  husband  was  on  the  side  that  did  this  terrible 
thing  to  us." 

"I  never  want  to  see  my  father  again.  I  never  want  to 
speak  to  nim.      I  don't  care  what  happened  to  him." 

This  from  Nellie  Vanderdonck.  It  didn't  seem  possible 
that  such  vindictiveness  could  come  from  such  an  angelic  face  as 
that  little  girl  had. 

"My  little  sister  feels  the  same  way  I  do.      Lots  of 
other  girls  say  just  what  I  say.      My  sister  could  not  get  all  the 
milk  she  used  to  and  that's  seta  why  she  is  so  skinny  now." 

Lladame  Vanderdonck  changed  the  conversation. 

"Would  you  like  to  meet  our  Burgome ister?" 
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When  I  said  I  would,  she  accompanied  me  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  Burgomeister 1 s  home.      It  was  a  neat  house,  squeezed 
tight  in  a  row  of  other  houses.      Over  the  xront  door  four  flags 

were  draped  American,  British,  French  and  Belgian.  The 

Burgomeister  was  uot  in,  uut  a  gentle  little  lady,  in  a  peaked  lace 
cap,  told  us  he  would  be  back  auout  one  oclock,  and  if  we  would 
return  she  would  keep  him  there  until  we  arrived.      we  said  we 
would  come  back. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  store,  Madame  Vanderdonck  pointed 
out  a  boy  coming  along  with  one  arm  oft'  above  the  eloow.      And  a 
girl  walking  with  crutches. 

"Those  are  some  of  the  Germans  victims,"  she  said.  "The 
officers  have  ruled  this  place  any  way  they  wanted.      Some  of  them 
were  very  cruel.      If  a  cnild  refused  to  give  information,  or  was 
Im^extlBKfc  impertinent,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  maimed,  as  many 
were.      The  officers  swaggered  along  the  streets.      Ostenders  had 
to  get  out  of  their  way,  or  be  taken  before  the  German  judge  and 
fined." 

It  was  still  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning. 
Bells  were  ringing  in  several  churches  some  distances  apart  where 
were  ueing  held  special  services  in  thankfulness  for  the  relief  of 
Ostend.      As  we  walked,  three  or  four  heavy  explosions  occurred 
on  the  edge  of  town.      They  were  shells  from  the  retreating  enemy, 
manifestations  of  the  devil,  strangely  mixed  with  those  of 
devotion  to  a  Supreme  Being.      And  on  one  of  tuose  glorious  days 
that  should  have  made  all  the  world  kin  and  kind. 

"Yes,"  Lladame  Vanderdonck  said,  "Sunday  is  no  different 
from  any  other  day.      They  have  been  shooting  at  Ostend  ever  since 
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they  have  been  driven  out.      But  the  shells  do  not  come  into  the 
i  city  now.      They  are  dropping  farther  and  farther  away  as  the  army 

retreats.      fortunately,  our  cnurches  have  not  suffered  much, 
but  in  other  Belgian  towns  and  cities  they  are  nothing  but  heaps 

of  ruins  churches  and  cathedrals  alike." 

Over  at  the  store  a  little  later,  I  said  goodbye  to  Madame 
Vanderdonck,  kissed  Llanon  and  Nellie,  and  went  around  to  see  the 

Latent 

Burgomeister ,  I.I .F.Leibert .      He  met  me  at  the  door.      I  expected  to 
see  a  man  in  characteristic  Belgian  garb,  or  at  least  something 
foreign,  but  his  clothes  fit  and  looked  as  if  they  nad  been  cut 
in  Kew  York.      Aside  from  a  very  severe,  very  low  and  flat  white 
collar,  he  looked  very  much  Yankee. 

"Come  in.      Have  a  seat  and  make  yourself  comfortable." 
He  ushered  me  into  a  very  narrow  parlor.      Turned,  and  took  from 
the  mantle  piece  a  box  of  a  very  popular  brand  of  American  cigars. 
As  he  extended  them  to  me,  he  asked: 

"What's  playing  at  the  Hippodrome  now?      I  always  liked 

the  Hippodrome.      I've  been  to  America  seventeen  times  Mew  York, 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Llontreal  and  other  places.      When  Ostend 
flourishes  again  I  think  you  will  find  many  improvements  here 
like  in  America,  and  many  new  amusements  like  at  Coney  island  and 
Atlantic  City." 

"„rill  you  be  aole  to  start  pretty  soon?" 

"I  shall  asK  for  permission  to  reopen  the  Casino  as  soon 
as  possible.      I  shall  immediately  start  to  rebuild  our  farming 
industry,  and  our  small  industries.      le  have  fco  large  industries. 
Our  people  live  mostly  by  their  lar^e  trade  with  the  thousands  of 
visitors  who  come  here  through  the  seasons. 
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"We  nave  had  four  years  of  the  Germans,  but  even  greater 
problems  face  us  now.      We  need  money  to  rebuild.      we  need  raw 
materials.      We  need  food,  clothing.      Ostend  was  virtually  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  wnen  the  Germans  came  in.      Our  stores 
could  not  get  their  accustomed  supplies.      Our  people  could  not 
even  go  out  to  their  own  farms  just  outside  the  city  to  obtaiu 
food.      The  Germans  brought  most  of  it  in  and  sold  our  food  to  us 
at  their  prices." 

In  our  iiour's  conversation,  he  pressed  me  for  all  the 
information  I  could  give  him  aoout  our  own  newer  public  improve- 
ments, our  mousing  problems,  our  sanitation,  our  dairies  and 
milk  handling,  our  schools,  their  construction,  and  the  playgrounds 
for  the  children. 

As  I  was  xizGiltgH  strolling  back  to  the  hotel,  along  the 

waterfront,  a  big  yellow  car  pulled  yji  up  at  the  curb  beside  me. 

A  Royal  Air  Force  officer  stepped  out.  stiffly,  and  extended  his 

f 

arms  to  stretch.      With  hands  high  up,  he  suddenly  gazed  at  me 
and  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  I  say.      You're  an  American,  are nit you?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"My  name's  Henry  Ford.      No  relation  to  your  great 
automobile  manufacturer,     //hat  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Correspondent  for  American  newspapers." 

"I've  just  driven  up  from  Arras,"  the  Britisher  told  me. 
"Pretty  stiff  drive.      Let's  go  and  have  some  tea  and  crumpets!" 

"Let1 si"  I  agreed,  smiling  at  the  recollection  of  the 
pleasant  interlude  I'd  had  previously  at  tea  and  crumpets. 

As  we  sipped  and  kibbled,  I  explained  that  I  wanted  to  go 
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up  to  zeebrugga. 

"You  can't  gat  there  by  road.      Only  two;  they're  bad  to 
begin  with  and  maue  worse  by  the  shells*     Mines  everywhere*  Large 
ammunition  dumps  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  are  connected 
up  with  many  booby  traps*      You  might  get  them  to  take  you  on  a 
motor  launoh,  but  that  isn't  any  safer  for  the  Germans  have  cut 
loose  all  their  marine  mines  along  that  North  Sea  coast*  However, 
if  you  say  so,  we'll  go  over  to  the  Monitor  and  see  what  they  say*" 

We  walked  over*      Ford  introduced  me  to  an  officer  and 
told  him  I  wanted  to  go  up  to  Zeebrugga.     That  officer  looked  at  me 
is  if  he  tnought  I  was  plumo  crazy*      Probably  was  but  

"That's  pretty  bad  business,"  the  officer  said*  "we're 
making  only  emergency  trips  there  now*     Two  minesweepers  olown 
up  yesterday — they're  rolling  in  the  surf  just  up  the  beach  from 
the  Mole.      However,  if  you  insist  I'll  send  you  up  tomorrow 
morning  at  nine*" 

Parting  from  my  tea  and  crumpets  friend,  I  strolled  back 
toward  the  Couronne*      I  heard  a  big  rumpus  back  of  me*  Turning, 
I  saw  half  a  hundred  women  and  girls  chasing  a  lone  girl  who  was 
screaming  in  terror.       Men  followed,  but  took  no  part  in  the  pursuit. 
Only  grinned.     The  fleeing  girl  darted  into  the  ruins  of  a  building. 
Her  pursuers  dragged  her  out  roughly.      The  girl  broke  loose  and  fled 
to  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  railroad  station.      Other  girls  and 
women  nan  joined  the  pursuers*     The  girl  darted  across  the  red 
cobblestones,  running  towards  the  canal*      she  was  losing* 

"What's  all  this?"  I  asked  of  men  gathered  on  the  curb 
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in  my  pidgin  French,  which  wasn't  even  Flemish. 

"7/ait.      You  seel"      They  were  smiling. 

Four  husky  young  women  caught  the  girl,  and  dragged  her 
to  the  center  of  the  plaza.      The  other  women  formed  a  large 
circle  about  the  captive. 

"She's  one  of  the  girls  wno  lived  in  luxury  with  the 
German  officers,"  a  man  explained.      "Dressed  in  silks  and  satins. 
Had  fine  food,  wines,  champagnes,  even  butter  and  sugar,  while  the 
women  and  girls  of  Osteno  have  been  in  great  need  of  food.  some 
of  these  trollops  are  German,  but  some  are  Belgian.      They  are 
hiding  in  the  ruins  because  no  notel  or  nouse  will  take  them  in. 
This  is  the  twenty- first  one  they've  caught.  Watch!" 

The  captive  fought  hard,  but  the  four  nusky  girls  pinned 
and  gripped  her  until  she  stopped.  Two  older  women  stepped  from 
the  circle.  Que  of  them  drew  a  pair  01  soiosors  from  her  shawl, 
grabbed  the  girl's  nair  fiercely,  and  yanked  it  out  straight.  Then 
cut  it  off  on  a  line  between  the  lobes  of  her  ears.  Then  sne 
threw  the  hair  on  the  Oround.  Younger  girls  darted  out,  spat  on 
the  hair  and  kicked  it  across  the  plaza  and  into  the  canal. 

The  s^orn  girl  was  turned  l.»ose.      The  women  openad  the 
circle  to  allow  her  to  go  her  way,  pulling  their  skirts  around  them 
to  avoid  contamination.      Some  grabbed  at  the  girl's  waist, 
almost  tearing  it  off  and  addressing  her  scornfully.  Others 
spat  at  her.      Out  of  the  circle,  the  girl  fled  down  the  street 
aud  disappeared.      Where  she  or  the  rest  of  her  kind  went  no  one 
seemed  to  know  or  care.      They  probably  escaped  from  the  to..n 
during  the  night,  or  found  refuge  In  a  nouse  of  red.      Boobed  hair 
meant  only  one  thing  in  Ostend  at  that  time. 
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In  other  towns,  they  told  me,  such  girls  were  tattooed 
with  three  little  blue  marks  Id  a  triangle  on  the  cheek  close  to 
the  mouth.      Others  had  the  lobes  of  their  ears  split.      But  I 
saw  none  of  that  in  Ostend. 

After  an  excellent  dinner,  I  went  up  to  bed  early  to  get 
a  good  rest,  after  the  eighteen  hours  of  mingled  danger,  tension, 
interest  and  cnarm.      Dozing  off,  my  mind  was  a  whirligig  of  the 

events  of  the  day,  a  crazy  fantasy  3  a.m.  explosion  bombs  in 

the  station  the  Vanderdoncks  seven  lace  handkerchiefs  kisses 

of  children  the  Burgomeister  with  iiis  coney  island  and  Yankee 

cigars  maimed  children  the  glorious  morning  church  bells  xxh 

ringing  while  shells  were  uursting  trip  to  zeebrugge  in  the 

morning  tea  and  urumpets,  maybe  tea  and  crumpets  for  breakfast, 

Eo  mines  blew  that  night.      And  I  slept  like  a  log  if 

you  know  how  a  log  sleeps. 
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"All  ready,  sir,"  a  snappy  young  officer  greeted  us 
next  morning  as  Commander  Ford,  Royal  Air  Force,  led  me  along 
the  Ostend  dock  and  aboard  the  I.:.  L.  336,  tor  the  trip  to 
Zeebrugge  over  the  mine-strewn  North  Sea.      The  336  was  one  of 
those  Ford  sixteen-cylinder ,  60- foot  craft,  wnich  were  built  in 
great  numoers  for  the  British  LTavy. 

It  was  uine  oclock.      The  Li.  L.'s  big  motoe  was  tapping 
steadily.      With  a  throbbing  that  gave  assurance  of  a  dependable 
run. 

'^St- Lieu  tenant  G.  U.  Graham,  R.H.Y.R.,  wearer  of  a 
Victoria  Cross  for  his  work  in  the  zeebrugge  Raid,  was  in  command. 
He  gave  us  a  warm  ksA  handshake  as  he  introduced  his  fellow- 
officer  Jack  ,7.  Dresser,  of  Sherbrooke,  Canada.      Then,  in 
business-like  voice  he  turned  and  ordered: 
"Cast  off!" 

"Cheerio!      Good  journey!"  Ford  said,  and  left. 

Ropes  were  loosed.      Thumped  outo  the  os:e±  deck  and 
coiled  into  mats.      The  L.L.  purred  a  little  louder  and  slid 
anead  and  out  of  the  Liole.      ffe  passed  the  blackened  and  battered 
hulk  of  the  Battleship  Vindictive  which  had  led  the  raid  on 
ieebrugge  and  later  dashed  headlong  right  into  the  Ostend  i.iole, 
sinking  herself,  and  blocking  that  important  submarine  base. 

Around  the  end  of  the  i.iole  we  turned  and  headed 


Mine-sneeper  zig-zagging  oa  North  Sea  ahead 
of  H.M.M.L.  336  as  we  ran  up  the  ooast  to  the 
Zeebrugge  Mole* 


The  orew  of  His  Majesty's  Motor  Launch  No.  336  which 
made  the  run  from  Ostend  to  zeebrugge,  speeding  over 
the  North  Sea  where  the  Germans  had  loosed  their 
300-pound  mines. 


«1 
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eastward.  The  536  gradually  increased  speed,  smashing  the  small 
seas  aside  contemptuously. 

"Great  little  boats,"  Graham  remarked.       "They  will 
stand  an  amazing  sea  for  their  size.      They  have  given  wonderful 
service.      Tackle  anything,  from  a  submarine  up." 

Faster  and  raster  we  sped.      Ad  out  a  mile  or  so  up  the 
coast  three  blackened  hulks  about  the  size  of  r  tugboats  lay 
rolling  in  the  surf. 

"What  are  those?" 

"Line  sweepers.      Blown  up  yesterday  or  the  day 
before,"  Graham  explained  casually. 

"3etter  keep  in  close,"  he  called  to  the  man  at  the 

wheel. 

"It  must  be  pretty  lively  up  here  with  all  those  mines 
±S££  loose  and  drifting  around." 

"Yes.      Quite.      They  blew  up  the  It.  L.  that  waae  the 
emergency  trip  ahead  of  us*      One  officer  and  a  sailor  were 
killed.      Any  of  these  mines  would  blow  a  little  uoat  like  this  to 
bits.      The  trouble  with  the  other  :.:.L.  was  she  was  running  too 
slow.      If  we  hit  anything  we'll  never  know  it,  for  I'm  running 
full  speed  ahead.      It  was  right  auout  here  that  the  Plumpton 
struck  a  mine." 

Umphl      sometniag  Ciioked  within  me. 

"Let's  go  downstairs  and  have  a  snot  of  Kelson's 
Blood,"  Graham  suggested. 

(«e  went  below.      Had,  in  fact,  two  or  three  shots  of 
Kelson's  Blood,  the  excellent  feat  Indian  rum  allotted  monthly  to 
the  British  crews,  a  drink  as  smooth  as  cough  syrup  and  as  potent 
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as  dynamite.      ,<hen  we  went  back  on  deck  we  v.ere  ready  to  tackle 
wildcats.      Kelson  surely  must  have  oaen  some  man  to  have 
produced  a  potaole  that  would  exert  its  full  effect  for  113 
years,  ever  since  Traialgar.      By  this  time  most  of  my  timor^usness 
had  faded.      L:ot  alone  because  of  t£e  rum  but  oecause  the  rumblings 
of  conflict  on  land  were  far  away;  there  was  only  an  occasional 
faint  KEUsbxxHg  thundering.      But  I  guess  uone  of  us  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  old  ocean  might  erupt  underneath  us  at  any  second 
and  v.e  would  go  high  in  the  fountain. 

"Look  how  the  Germans  fortified  this  coast,"  Graham 
pointed.      "They  certainly  expected  a  landing  here." 

All  along  the  tops  of  the  sand  kicks  dunes,  some  of  them 
a  hundred  feet  hight,  big  guns  and  smaller  calibres  bristled,  but 
all  were  silent  now.      The  faces  of  the  dunes  were  laced  with 
hundreds  of  miles  of  barbed  wire,  in  rolls  and  on  kniie-re sts • 
These*  entanglements  reached  down  across  the  Deach  and  out  into  the 
sea  for  several  hundred  feet. 


Graham  said.      "The  small  boats  would  have  been  capsized.  The 
seas  would  have  thrown  the  wen  around  in  the  barbs  until  they 
were  cut  to  pieces.      And  machine  guns  raking  the  w^ole  SxxOre." 


not  quite  a  mile  away;  the  others  in  fan  formation.  They  v.ere 
dragging  a  wake  for  us  probably  a  mile  wide.  Tho-y  wora  aafctng 
a-ttfc-S"""path  lor  us  and  a&  all  guessed  we'd  -et  t< .rough  oaioly,  >. 


—             Others  were  roing  a  little  more  than  guessing*,  for  mine 
sweepers-  don't  always  drag  up  mines  that  are  pretty  olose  to 
•t-iram;  and  mine  sweepers  themselves  get  blown  up  many  of  them. 


"Pine  mess  any  landing  party  would  have  got  into  here," 


rour  mine  sweepers  were  out  ahead  of  us. 


The  nearest 
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"They're  making  a  nice  path  for  us.      I  guess  we'll 
get  through  all  right." 

All'.weren' t  doing  the  same  kind  oi'  guessing,  for  mine 
sweepers  don't  always  drag  up  all  the  mines,  evjn  some  close  to 

them.      And  mine  bkkk^sxs  sweepers  themselves  get  blown  up  many 

of  them. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  mine  in  the  beach  roared.  Debrus, 

rocks  and  driftwood  went  nigh.      some  splashed  far  out,  peppering 

the  sea.      But  only  a  few  small  pebbles  spattered  us.  farther 

up  the  coast,  as  were  of f  Blankenburgne ,  an  enormous  explosion 

A 

occurred  ashore.      It  olew  a  column  of  dense  white  smoke  600  feet 
into  the  air.      Despite  a  neavy  wind,  the  fountain  remained  solid 
for  more  than  ten  minutes.      Another  explosion  came  as  wa  ware 
passing  Villa  Christiana,  just  before  we  reached  the  zeebrugge 
Liole  .      They  werd  ammunition  dumps  the  SanascKi  Germans  had  to 
abandon. 

?rom  our  position  on  the  west,  the  l.;ole  ljokad  to  be 
a  heavy  wall  of  cement  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  reaching  out 
into  the  north  Sea  for  a  mile  and  a  half.      A  lighthouse  stood 
on  its  outermost  tip.      All  along  the  parapet  were  six-inch  guns 
with  their  muzzles  split  and  spreading  like  frayed  cigars.  The 
Germans  had  lowered  the  guns  to  the  parapet  to  destroy  them  before 
fleeing.      All  along  the  western  face  were  evidences  of  the 
battering  the  vindictive  and  other  ships  had  given  the  Hole. 
In  two  places  great  chunks  v. ere  blown  out,  apparently  to  make 
openings  where  the  raiders  could  go  up  with  grappling  irons  and 
boarding  slips.      A  trestle  connecting  the  ];ole  and  the  land  nad 
been  wrecked. 
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Rounding  the  lighthouse,  we  passed  a  black  funnel  and 
a  few  spars  sticking  out  or  the  water  like  the  skeleton  or  some 
marine  monster. 

"That's  Captain  Fryatt's  ship,  the  old  Brussels,"  the 
lieutenant  explained.      "His  ship  was  sunk  and  he  was  executed  by 
the  Germans  when  attempting  to  save  some  of  nis  people  from  the 
submarines, " 

A  bit  farther  in  from  the  lighthouse  we  ran  close  to 
the  remains  of  the  Thetis,  one  of  the  British  blockading  ships. 
She  lay  about  200  feet  east  of  the  lighthouse  and  as  far  landward. 
Her  funnel  had  been  shot  down,  but  her  bridge  was  standing,  and 
two  ventilators  stuck  up.      She  h-.d  been  hit  hard  at  the  start  of 
the  raid  by  the  neavy  shore  batteries.      She  was  loaded  with  knnitxK 
hundreds  of  tons  of  cement,  as  were  the  other  block  ships,  so  that 
they  would  sink  quickly  and  shifting  sands  would  complete  the 
blockade.      She  had  become  unmanageable,  because  of  her  weight 
and  clumsiness,  and  had  grounded  far  from  the  actual  mouth  of  the 
Bruges  Canal  in  which  was  the  German  submarine  hangar,  or 
bombproof  shelter  and  repair  shop. 

Running  down  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  l.ole,  and 
towards  the  land,  y  the  immensity  of  the  structure  amazed  us. 
The  armed  section  reached  landward  for  two  thousand  feet  or  more. 
Its  highest  part,  the  parapet,  was  forty  feet  above  the  water 
and  nearly  five  feet  wide.  Five  feet  below  its  top,  all  the 
frayed  guns,  a  long  battery  of  them  from  the  lighthouse  down, 
were  lined  along  a  step  fifteen  feet  wide. 

The  main  part  of  the  structure,  or  wharf,  was  a  quarter 
Of  a  mile  long,  and  more  than  four  hundred  feet  wide.      It  was 
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six  or  eight  feet  above  the  water.      Railroad  zs  tracks  and  every 

and  men_j) 

facility  for  movement  of  ammurdtionYco'uXd  be  seen.      At  the  west 
side  of  tnis  wnarf  rose  the  quarters  for  officers  and  men.  The 
roof  of  these,  four  or  five  feet  thick,  made  another  step  about 
six  feet  below  the  gur.  emplacements.      Low  doors  led  into  the 
various  rooms. 

Connecting  the  main  part  of  the  Liole  with  a  land 
extension,  was  the  heavy  trestle,  thirty  ieet  wide,  sixty  or 
seventy  long.      And  down  Under  it  was  a  biding  place,  „here  a 
submarine  in  hasty  flight,  could  run  and  remain  until  it  had  a 
chance  to  enter  the  canal  and  make  for  the  hangar.      The  spur 
joining  the  trestle  with  the  land  was  something  like  two  hundred 
feet  long  and  one  hundred  wide. 

As  we  were  passing  the  wharf  men  were  6ingerly  handling 
a  round  ball,  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  with  spikes  protruding 
from  all  parts.      It  was  one  of  the  floating  mines  of  the  worth 
Sea,  just  recently  cut  loose. 

"Must  have  drifted  in  here  yesterday  or  early  today," 
the  lieutenant  said.      "No  report  of  it  yesterday," 

Just  past  the  trestle  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Bruges  Canal,  the  waterway  to  the  submarine  lair.      ;/e  passed  the 
funnel  and  masthead  of  the  Dimodeus,  a  German  tugboat  which  the 
Germans  had  sunk  when  they  fled.      She  lay  close  to  the  western 
side  of  the  canal.      A  German  coastal  motor  boat  lay  close  to  the 
eastern  side. 

The  canal  itself  hh  was  five  hundred  feet  wide,  or 
wider,  from  the  top  of  one  side  to  the  other.      Its  dides  sloped 
at  an  angle  of  20  degrees.      They  were  covered  with  barbed  wire 


Hulks  of  the  British  warships  sank  in  the  Bruges  Canal 
to  bottle  up  the  German  submarines  in  their  oement  nest 
farther  inland.      In  the  foreground  is  the  skeleton  of 
the  Intrepid;  back  of  that  the  Iphegenia,  both  with  their 
cement-enoased  bridges  still  standing.      Across  the 
background  is  the  great  Zeebrugge  Hole  running  far  out  to 
sea  to  the  lightnouse  seen  dimly  at  the  end.      Off  to 
the  right,  dimly  snowing,  is  the  funnel  of  the  Thetis  which 
was  put  out  of  business  rounding  the  Hole. 


Left  to  right:  Colonel  Cunningham,  British  Air 
Service;  Captain  de  Crespigny,  commanding  the 
Monitor  at  Zeebrugge;  Captain  Barrett,  Royal 
Air  Force,  and  uommander  Dathan,  Demolition 


Officer  of  British  Navy.  On  top  of  the  ;ole 
at  kseeorugge . 


i 
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warfare,  but  they  did  restrict  it  to  a  negligible  worry.  The 
British  had  captured  the  log  of  the  submarine  commander.  Knowing 
the  peak  hour  of  the  tides,  airplanes  could  swoop  over  the  canal 
in  the  daytime  and  spot,  any  submarine  making  its  slow  and  tedious 
way  out.      At  ni;^:ht,  at  peak  tides,  planes  could  fly  over  and 
flash  searchlights  or  flares  on  the  only  channel  the  subs  had  left. 
Almost  immediately  alter  the  blockade,  the  3ritish  knew  every  sub- 
marine that  went  out  to  sea,  and  knew  the  direction  in  which  it 
was  headed.      subs  seldom  got  much  farther  than  the  tip  of  the  i:ole 
before  airplanes  were  out  alter  them.      At  the  tir,  e  of  this  trip, 
the  submarine  warfare  was  at  an  end  and  the  area  abandoned.  The 
Germans  were  far  away  in  retraat,  but  they  had  cut  loose  all  their 
sea  mines  and  "Ua*y  still  were  a  great  threat  to  moving  ships. 

Ho*  those  Qlock  ships,  made  clumsier  to  handle  by  the 
tons  of  cement  in  their  oottoms,  were  operated  anglewise  until 

they  almost  reached  from  side  to  side  of  the  canal  and  under 

heavy  fire  has  aroused  the  greatest  admiration  of  navigators. 

The  blockade  has  been  characterized  by  both  army  men  and  navy 
men  of  nigh  degree  as  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  in  all  the 
history  of  marine  warfare. 

Hrhen  we  got  ashore  we  walked  down  to  the  submarine 
hangar.      It  was  a  wide,  flat  structure,  t..enty-five  feet  high. 
Arched  entrances  led  into  six  or  sss.  seven  docks  into  wnich 
submarines  could  go  for  safety  or  tor  repairs.      The  hangar  was 
of  solid  concrete,  with  a  roof  six  feet  thick.      Only  one  corner 
had  been  damaged ,  and  that  slightly. 

Over  at  the  British  I.lonitor,  which  lay  alongside  the 
wain  wharf,  Captain  de  Grespigny  and  colonel  Cunningham  greeted 


Captain  J.  de  Crespigny,  commanding  the 
Monitor  at  Zeebrugge,  in  foreground,  and 
Commander  J.  H.  Dathan,  British  Lemolition 
Officer,  on  top  of  the  zeebrugge  Mole. 
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us  warmly.      we  walked  about  the  entire  works.      In  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  officers'  quarters  we  found  a  chessboard  on  a  box. 
The  chess  men  were  standing,  all  e::cept  three  which  had  ueen 
knocked  over  apparently  when  the  officers  made  a  hasty  retreat  at 
the  start  of  the  raid.      Two  chairs  had  been  bowled  over. 

After  a  tour  clear  out  to  the  lighthouse  along  the 
parapet^  we  returned  as:  to  the  M.L.  and  had  an  uneventful  trip 
back  to  Gstend.      Eo  mines.      l.o  explosions.      No  mine  sweepers; 
only  one  and  it  was  just  a  dim  spot  miles  and  miles  west  of  us. 

That  evening  we  discussed  the  general  layout.  The 
enormous  Zeebrugge  Liole  ,  which  must  have  taken  two  years  or  more 
to  build;  the  great  gun  Lugendoom  at  lloere  Leke,  with  a  second 
emplacement  started  there,  which  took  Belgians  two  years  to  set 
up;  the  Hole  at  Ostend,  and  perfect  transportation  by  canal  and 
railroad  rrom  Ostend  and  zeebrugge  down  into  Germany,  all  con- 
stituted an  enormous  area  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  bombarding 
England  less  than  a  hundred  miles  across  the  lower  angle  of  the 
Horth  Sea. 

Staggering  as  this  seemed  in  the  First  .vorld  ,/ar,  it  is 
all  useless  today.      fe  are  now  in  the  Atomic  Age  and,  if  there  is 
anytning  left  of  the  world  after  an  Atomic  war,  the  following 
war  will  be  in  the  Lleson  Age,  a  force  discovered  zaaiaiag  recently 
that  is  reported  to  kxxx  be  thousands  of  times  as  terrible  as 
the  Atomic  Bomb. 


&  /  &  .fish.  it/A  r:  em  a  wa  y 


To  get  a  big  lead  on  an  exclusive  story  of  highest 


importance  and  then  to  have  it  held  up  by  censors  or  bogged  down 
from  some  other  reason  beyond  your  control  is  tragedy  to  a 
newspaper  man.      That  happened  to  me  and  it  gave  me  heart  failure. 


Twice.      Once  when  I  got  out  of  the  Flanders  area  with  the  first 
story  of  the  last  big  British-Belgian-French  drive,  sea,  air  and 
land,  from  the  Mortb  Sea  down  through  Dixmude  and  reaching  toward 
Ypres  and  Armentiers,  a  growing  bulge  starting  on  a  radius  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles.      The  story  was  in  detail,  cohering  ten 
cities  or  towns  already  captured,  and  auout  two  hours  ahead  Of  the 
first  communiques  which  mentioned  only  two  or  three  places  taken. 
Again,  when  I  got  the  exclusive  official  report  of  the  time  the 
Battlesnip  Hew  York,  flagship  of  the  American  Sixth  Battle  Squadron 
of  the  Grand  Fleet,  escaped  destruction  from  three  torpedoes 
because  she  was  travelling  Blower  than  usual  after  she  had  knocked 
off  two  blades  of  a  propeller  in  sinking  a  submarine.  Summarizing 
each: 


Dunkirk- Ypres  area,  first  in  Dunkirk,  when  the  last  big  British- 
Be  lgian- Fre  nch  assault  started  at  2.30  oclock  in  the  morning  of 


Saturday,  September  It  began  with  a  roar  from  warships  out  on 

the  Korth  Sea,  about  ten  miless  off  shore  from  Ostend.  Then 
airplanes  and  ueavy  artillery  from  land  got  into  action.      It  was  a 
whirlwind  blow,  starting  almost  simultaneously,  and  stretching,  as 


First  Heari  attack.      On  September  27-2b-2y  I  was  in  the 
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far  as  we  could  make  out  at  first  dawn  of  day,  from  Ostend  and 
south,  past  Dixmude  and  Ypres.      By  ten  oclock,  and  at  a  point 
near  the  Yser  River  ,  it  was  apparent  from  the  swing  of  thejwall 
of  smoke,  that  the  Germans  were  out  of  Dixmude,  V/oumen,  Pier kenshoek, 
the  Eouthulst  forest,  and  probably  Poelcappelle  to  the  south.  By 
eleven  oolock  we  had  a  pretty  definite  idea  or  AAow  the  movement 
would  go  for  the  next  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  days.  Apparently 
it  was  to  be  a  long  sustained  drive.      About  the  only  additions 

to  come  to  my  story  the  number  of  towns  we  had  and  those  that 

would  oe  added  at  headquarters  would  be  an  account  or  more  towns 

taken  and  the  number  of  casualties,  which  were  bound  to  be  great. 

"Up  to  noon,"  my  exclusive  story  read,  in  part,  "ten  towns, 

important  ones  along  the  front,  have  been  captured  Dixmude, 

,;oumen,  Pierkenshoek,  Sheap  Baillie ,  poelcapelle,  Broodseinde,  xhek 
Z    zonnebeke,  Gheluvelt,  Hollebeke,  and  Wytschaete.      The  Germans 
face  the  double  extremity  of  the  loss  and  capture  of  large  numbers 
of  men  and  the  loss  of  coast  positions  wnich  have  been  used  not  only 
for  submarine  sorties,  but  for  air  raids. 

"Great  British  monitors,  standing  about  eight  miles  out 
on  the  murky  sea,  are  dropping  the  heaviest  shells  ever  tired  from 
a  vessel,  into  Ostend  and  over  Ostend  onto  the  recoiling  Germans. 
Shelling  from  the  sea  connects  beautifully  with  the  olasts  from 
land,  first  with  the  powerful  3ritish  navy  guns  in  the  sand  dunes 
at  Purnes.      Old  Lugenboom  (the  fitteen-inch  gun  tct  below  Ostend) 
is  replying  oy  shelling  coastal  towns  and  areas.      Three  other  Dig 
guns  are  shooting.      Great  shells  rattle  overhead  like  an  express 
train  clattering  over  a  crossing.      some  big  shells  are  coming 
in  the  direction  of  troop  concentrations;  sutfl  out  so  far  nave 
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caused  few  casualties, 

"Beginning  with  the  warships  and  extending  over  the  land 
to  the  south,  is  a  nigft  wall  of  nasty,  yellow  smoke,  rising  straight 
into  the  heavens.      It  reaches  far  past  Ypres  a  distance  of  perhaps 
2b  or  30  miles  overall.      It  is  hot-looking,  fiery,  greenish-yellow. 

It  is  a  cold,  misty,  dripping  day.  with  strong  wind  $he  kind  of  day 

the  Allies  like  and  the  Germans  don1 t  like. 

"Overhead  is  roaring  a  continuous  stream  or  airplanes  eacn 
laden  with  oomos.      They  whirl  straight  out  over  the  German  lines, 
drop  their  bombs  and  come  back  for  more.      There  is  little  air 
resistance  by  the  Germans,  for  their  fliers  hate  this  rainy,  cold 
gale  in  which  the  Allied  airmen  started  their  destructive  work. 

"American  airmen  are  playing  their  small  uut  Tzaluable 
part  in  the  offensive.      some  are  flying  with  the  British  and  some 
with  the  French,  while  others  are  going  out  from  our  ill-supplied 
bases.      They  have  done  their  part  in  making  Ostend,  zeebrugge 
and  Bruges  practically  untenable  and  are  now  roaring  over  the  coast 
cities  dodging  the  German  archie  batteries  and  dropping  their 
bombs  on  every  possible  objective.      Already  they  are  credited  with 
having  tumoled  down  four  German  observation  balloons.      This  is 
regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  Of  all  aviation  games,  according 
to  some  of  the  airmen,  because  'everything  in  the  world  opens  up 

on  you.'      The  archies  are  trained  to  protect  the  balloons,  while 

A 

scouts  sitting  high  in  the  air  are  ready  to  swoop  down  on  attacking 
airmen  at  any  moment. 

"American  infantry  has  missed  this  show.      The  Twenty- 
seventh  Eivisien  men  from  New  York,  largely;  Massachusetts, 

Korth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  -?*a»- 
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Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  other  sections  had 

been  stationed  around  Ypres,  Dickebusch  Lake  and  xCemmel  Hill.  But 

after  their  severe  fighting  in  the  first  week  of  September,  they 

were  withdrawn."      (The  Twenty-seventh  had  been  used  practically  as 

a  shock  division,  that  is,  take  the  objective  at  all  costs.) 

?eeling  that  these  ten  hours  of  the  first  part  of  the 

drive-— -which  might  last  five  days  or  ten  days  were  pretty  much 

the 

Of  tfB  story  and  that  this  would  be  changed  only  by  additions  of 

N  at  Dunkirk 

towns  to  fall  and  casualties,  I  made  speed  back  to  headquarters^to 

check  oa  the  towns  they  had  had  reported  and  the  general  battle 

line,  and  then  caught  the  cestroyer  which  left  in  five  minutes. 

When  I  reached  Dover,  a  train  was  just  leaving.      Arriving  in 

London  in  mid  afternoon,  I  wrote  aoout  1,000  words  of  the  yarn  to 

oa  caDled.      But  the  censors  held  it  up.     I  never  knew  why,  whether 

it  was  for  fear  of  giving  information  to  the  enemy,  or  because  they 

had  not  had  sufficient  confirmation  from  their  own  sources  up  to 

that  time,  or  any  other  reports  to  support  my  intimate,  detailed 

account.      Through  hours ^communiques  mentioned  town  after  town 

falling,  but  there  was  no  axia  ofticial  report  of  all  of  the  places 

lor  anything  like  a  descriptive  of  the  cattle  day. 
captured  on  the  first  day  of  the  drive.      The  London  Times, 

October  2,  three  days  after  the  start,  Fgftix*  published  a  map 

giving  all  the  towns  cleared  of  Germans,  and  the  bulge  from  Dixmude 

down  to  Armentiers  followed  exactly  the  bulge  of  the  towns  mentioned 

in  my  first  day  story. 

Fish  Lost  , 

Second  Heart  Attack.      Rear  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  commanding 
the  United  States  Sixth  Battle  Squadron,  of  the  Grand  ?leet,  in 
Scotland,  extended  many  courtesies  to  me  going  around  the  fleet. 
One  day  at  dinner  with  him  aboard  his  flagship  the  battleship 
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Kew  York,  he  gave  me  exclusively,  his  official  report  of  the 
time  the  battleship  missed  destruction  oy  only  a  few  seconds, 
certainly  less  than  a  minute.      She  nad  bit  a  submarine,  knocked 
two  blades  off  a  propeller,  and  was  travelling  slower  than  the 
submarine  figured. 

Quoting  from  my  bxxx&xxx  exclusive,  official  yarn: 

"The  3attleship  Kew  York,  flagship  of  the  United  states 
Battleship  Division,  commanjz(ded  by  Rear  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  is 
believed  to  have  sunk  a  submarine  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey, 
later  was  attacked/by  a  submarine,  which  fired  three  torpedoes 
across  her  dows.      The  flagship  lost  two  blades  off  her  starooard 
propeller  in  the  first  encounter. 

"Submarines  had  been  reported  numerous  and  frequent  in 
the  North  Sea  and  particularly  around  the  region  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  until  auout  a  fortnight  ago.      One  evening  at  six  oclock, 
warning  was  received  that  three  German  warships  were  reported 
heading  to  the  northwest,  making  for  Pentland  Pirth,  between  the  tip 
of  Scotland  and  the  Orkney  Islands.      This  was  practically  the  only 
escape  for  the  submarines  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  the  great 
mine  barrage  had  just  been  completed  running  from  Scotland  to 
Korway;  and  the  English  Channel  was  mined  against  being  used  as 
an  outlet.      Through  the  Firth  the  water  rushes  like  a  millrace , 
aooat  twelve  miles  an  hour,  making  it  difficult  for  submarine 
operation  there. 

"A  large  convoy  of  steamsnips  was  then  off  the  Orkney 
Islands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  heading  in.      Tne  American 
battleship  division  was  ordered  out  on  the  search.      word  was  sent 
to  the  convoy  to  watch  out  for  enemy  submarines  or  warships  and  to 
expect  an  attack  at  t&ti  ten  oclock  that  night.      They  were  told 
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that  aid  was  on  the  way. 

"The  American  Division  headed  through  Pentland  Firth*  The 
flagship  led  the  way,  in  the  rjar  of  a  crescent  Of  destroyers.  She 
was  just  out  of  the  firth  when  she  started  to  sv.ing  to  the  nortn. 
She  lelt  a  heavy  bump  under  water  on  the  starboard  quarter.  Then 
came  another  bump  ait  and  the  starboard  propeller  hit  something. 
The  bumping  was  felt  all  over  the  ship.      No  wreckage  or  oil  came 
up. 

"  '  The  Kew  York  was  leading  the  division,1  says 
Admiral  hodman's  report  to  Admiral  Sims,   'into  pentland 
Firth,  westerly  course,  mid-channel.      Just  as  she  was 
turning  to  the  northward  with  right  rudder,  hence  stern 
swinging  to  port,  a  heavy  under-water  blow  was  felt  on 
oar  starboard  quarter  followed  immediately  by  another 
wrj.ch  hit  the  starboard  propeller.      Taking  everything 
into  consideration,  it  is  my  belief  and  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief  and  other  high  officers  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  that  when  we  changed  our  course  northward  and 
westward  we  crossed  the  track  of  the  submarine,  that  she 
punched  us  first  with  her  bows  and,  as  she  drifted  aft, 
we  struck  her  with  two  blades  of  our  starboard  propeller. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  cut  open  her  bows,  filled  the 
torward  compartment  and  inflicted  such  injuries  that 
she  became  unmanageable  and  sank.      ,ye  were  in  thirty 
fathoms  of  water.      A  dent  was  found  in  the  bottom 
corresponding  to  that  made  uy  a  submarine. nI 

Admiral  Hodman  said  to  me: 

"I  think  the  submarine  was  running  parallel  with  us 
and  about  half  our  speed.      She  must  have  tried  to  swing  slightly 
and  then  got  caught  in  the  heavy  current  and  been  unable  to 
manoeuver.      The  channel  was  so  narrow  that  a  submarine  could  not 
manoeuver  in  it  much  anyway,  even  if  she  had  been  able  to  fight 
against  the  swift  current.  " 

The  battleship  division  traced/but  every  possible  route 
of  the  German  raiders  or  submarines.      They  scouted  around  Stormy 
Bank,  tfhitenhead  Bank,  Skule  Skerry  and  Stack  Skerry.  Destroyers 
heliographed  to  the  convoy  that  the  fleet  was  near.      No  German 
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ships  were  seen.      If  they  were  out,  they  had  been  seared  off 
by  the  formidable  fleet  scouring  for  them. 

When  well  away  from  the  first  excitement,  tht  fleet 
was  returning  down  the  Korth  Sea  slowly,  in  a  flood  of  moonlight. 
The  ships  were  standing  up  like  tactories.      Suddenly,  at  one 
oclock  in  the  morning,  the  officers  saw  three  torpedoes  shooting 
for  a  point  ahead  of  the  flagship  like  three  silvery  serpents 
spuming  up  six-foot  fountains  in  their  wakes.      They  were  traveling 
about  xtoy  forty  miles  an  hour.      The  New  York  was  immediately 
thrown  off  her  course.      All  the  other  ships  were  ordered  to 
separate  and  pile  on  speed.      The  destroyers  jumped  to  where  the 
torpedoes  were  reported  from.      More  than  thirty  depth  charges 
were  put  overboard,  continually  drumming  the  ocean  until  the 
battleships  were  safely  away.      The  officers  believe  the  second 
submarine  could  not  have  survived  the  depth-charge  barrage. 

The  official  report  on  the  attack  read: 

"It  was  bright  moonlight.      Three  torpedoes  were  fired 
by  the  submarine.      All  passed  ahead  of  her  (the 
891  York)  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  har  speed 
was  misjudged.      The  wakes  were  unmistakeably  seen 
by  the  captain  and  gunnery  officers  amongst  others. 
A  patrol  sighted  and  reported  a  submarine  in  the 
vicinity  about  this  time." 

Officers  said  if  the  attack  was  made  by  only  one  submarine 
it  undoubtedly  was  of  the  largest  type,  firing  four  torpedoes 
simultaneously  from  the  bow  tuoes.      The  submarine  had  figured  the 
ICew  York  running  at  her  usual  speed,  whereas,  with  two  blades  off 
one  propeller,  the  speed  was  considerably  reduced,  sufficient  to 
allow  those  three  torpedoes  to  oross  her  bows  with  secpnds  to  spare. 

This  story  was  jramteyp  neld  up  by  U.S. Navy  Censors. 


HOW  A  SOLDIER  L0V3S  A  BATH 

Over  in  Paris  after  the  Armistice,  we  correspondents  had 
a  few  dawdling  hours  v^hile  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  Peace 
Conference.      On  the  Boulogne-Paris  train  a  chance  acquaintance 
from  Philadelphia  told  me  he  had  reservations  in  the  Hotel  Gallia, 
an  exclusive  hotel  close  by  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  just  off  the 
Champs  31ysees.      Soldiers,  back  from  the  Front,  were  coming  into 
Paris  in  droves.      Various  officials  and  convention  followers  were 
crowding  in,  others  of  tue  gay  and  iaas  loose  variety  coming  for  a 
good  time  and  for  gold.      consequently  rooms  were  very  hard  to  get. 
Lly  Philadelphia  friend  said  he  knew  the  manager  of  the  G-allia 
and  surely  could  get  accommodations  for  uoth  of  us.      He  took  me 
along. 

The  manager  seemed  delighted  to  see  my  friend.  Greeted 
him  profusely,  asked  many  questions,  and  then  with  considerable 
ceremony,  ushered  us  to  our  rooms  as  ii  we  were  persons  of  some 
importance.      ^nd  such  rooms'.      They  were  two  very  large, 
exquisitely  appointed  bedrooms,  with  wide  sliding  doors  between. 
There  was  a  double  Ded  in  each  room,  full  length  mirrors  in  gilt 
frames,  and  every  piece  of  furniture  conceivable  for  comfort  and 
elegance.      The  decorations  were  all  in  blue  and  gold.    A  wide 
private  hallway  ran  along  the  two  rooms  to  a  bathroom  almost 
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fifteen  feet  square.      Gut  glass  and  dainty  porcelains  were  all 
around.      Also  many  cakes  of  Roger  &  Gallet  finest  perfumed  soaps, 
piles  of  Turkish  towels,  face  towels  and  embroidered  washcloths. 
It  would  have  been  luxury  even  in  peaoe  time. 

We  went  down  town  for  dinner.      First,  stopped  at  Maxim's 
for  a  cocktail.      While  we  be  were  draped  over  the  bar,  two  captains 
came  alongside.      They  slumped  over  the  mahogany  limply,  evidently 
dog  tired. 

"I'll  try  another,"  one  saptain  said.      He  went  to  the 
telephone  booth  and  soon  came  back. 

"Uo  use.      All  filled.      Guess  we'll  have  to  find  some 
place  where  we  can  sleep  on  the  floor." 

"What's  the  matter?      Can't  you  get  a  room?"  we  asked. 

"We've  tried  ten  places.      Same  old  story  everywhere. 
No  rooms.      We're  just  done  in." 

"You  do  look  pretty  tired." 

"We're  really  almost  dead.      We've  just  got  in  from  the 
Front.      Had  to  stand  up  for  eighteen  hours,  jammed  tight  with 
others  in  the  narrow  train  corridor.      We're  dirty,  lousy.  I'd 
give  a  million  dollars  for  a  bath." 

He  did  not  exaggerate.      They  were  unshaved,  dirty,  smelly, 
clothes  mussed  and  grimy.      They  hung  on  the  edge  of  the  bar, 
resting  their  feet  one  at  a  time,  the  very  picture  of  dejected 
weariness • 

"Well,  men,  we  have  two  big  rooms  up  the  Champs  Slysees," 
we  told  them.  "We'll  double  up  in  one  room,  and  you  can  have  the 
other . 

"What  a  Godsend.      We'll  pay  anything  you  ask  " 
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"110 ;  nothing  like  that.      We'll  take  you  up,  make  you 
comfortable,  and  you  can  stay  as  long  as  we  stay." 

"That's  too  good  to  be  true.      „hat's  the  catch?" 

"Only  one  catch.      This  will  be  our  treat.      If  you'll 
promise  not  to  spend  a  cent  in  the  aotel,  the  room  is  yours,  you 
can  have  anything  you  want  in  the  hotel,  your  meals  in  your  room, 
or  in  the  dining  room.      You  must  not  even  tip  the  waiter,  the 
porter,  or  the  maid.      We'll  arrange  that  with  the  manager." 

"It's  really  too  much  to  expect  of  you  " 

"It's  very  little.      You  men  have  done  a  lot  for  us.  is 
it  a  promise?" 

We  shook  hands  on  it. 

"Well,  now  will  you  have  a  bottle  of  cnampagne  with  us?" 

"No,  not  even  champagne.      You  need  rest  and  you 

certainly  need  a  bath!" 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  up  at  the  Gallia.      Even  tuose 
oificers,  who  were  from  Hew  York  and  probably  used  to  fine  things, 
were  a  bit  surprised  when  they  walked  into  the  elegantly  appointed 
Gallia.      In  the  rooms,  they  stopped. 

"What's  tnis,  the  Royal  xkxzs  Suite?"      They  beamed  like 
boys  at  the  first  sight  of  their  Christmas  tree. 

We  invited  them  to  make  themselves  at  home.      We  could 
see  easily  that  they  needed  a  bath,  and  a  bloodhound  could  have 
picked  up  their  scent  five  miles  away.      so  we  did  not  tarry,  but 
went  downtown  again.      We  wer«  back  at  the  notel  auout  midnight. 
There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  other  room.      The  officers  were  daad 
asleep.      We  turned  in  quietly.      In  the  morning,  we  left  without 
waking  them  and  went  downtown  for  breakfast.      ,;e  had  to  return 
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about  noon  for  some  papers. 

The  place  smelled  like  a  beauty  parlor.  Evidently 
those  cakes  of  perfumed  soaps  had  bee^  put  to  unlimited  use.  The 
sliding  doors  were  open.      One  of  the  officers  was  Sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  in  the  raw,  stretching  and  beaming.      He  flicked 
a  Turkish  towel  over  him. 

"Good  morning.      Where's  your  buddy?" 

"Taking  auother  bath." 

"Another  bath?" 

"Yes.      We've  been  taking  baths  all  morning.      fa  had 
three  last  night.      Started  in  as  soon  as  you  left.      Didn't  even 
take  time  for  dinner.      We'd  take  a  oath;  then  have  a  nap.  The 
first  one  awake  v.ould  go  have  a  bath,  then  wake  the  other  for  his. 
Then  we'd  have  another  nap.      And  so,  until  ajout  ten  oclock. 
And  rest?      I  don't  believe  either  of  us  moved  an  inch  during  our 
sleep.      tfe  didn't  even  hear  you  x"  go  out  tuis  morning.  7/e 
ordered  some  coffee;  had  it  in  a  hurry  and  went  for  the  oaths 
again." 

"How  many  have  you  had  today?" 

"Pour,"  he  grinned.      "Seven  all  told,  up  to  now." 
Just  then  the  other  officer  came  in  wrapped  in  a  big 

towel. 

"Rome  was  never  like  tnis,"  he  exclaimed.      He  patted 

nimself  dry,  jumped  into  bed  in  the  raw,  pulled  the  covers  over 

eyelids 

him  and  flopped  straight  over  on  nis  back.      His  sxsx  snapped 

*s 

closed  as  quickly  as  a  wax  doll's,  and  within  three  seconds  he 
was  SH3rattxacgxyxas±g?tyyRyHlK  sound  asleep  again. 

That  evening  we  took  our  guests  down  to  the  hotel  dining 
room  lor  dinner.      Each  01  the  officers  carried  a  small  zipper 
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bag,  explaining  that  they  carried  vary  important  papers.  ,7hen 
the  meal  was  under  way,  one  of  them  reached  down,  zipped  open  his 
bagi  produced  a  bottle  oi  champagne  from  a  packing  of  ice,  and  set 
it  on  the  table. 

"What  about  your  promise?"  we  asked, 

"Oh,  we  kept  that  religiously.      You  see,  we  didn't  buy 
a  tniug  in  the  uotel;  just  bought  t^ls  down  the  street." 

During  the  se^Oud  bottle,  they  reached  down  and  produced 
another  Dottle  of  Vive  Cliquot  and  a  box  of  fine  cigars  for  each 
of  us. 

"Bought  it  dowa  the  street.      Just  a  little  token  of  our 
appreciation.      We've  received  orders  to  take  train  tomorrow  for 
a  transport  for  nome,  and  we  wished  to  do  sometning  as  a  little 
farewell  gift." 

"Any  baths  today?" 

"Only  two.      We  thought  we'd  better  play  safe  for  the 

trip." 

"Mne  baths  in  two  days  is  certainly  the  world's 

record  I " 

(Yhen  those  officers  left  in  the  morning,  we  surely  sent 
them  away  "all  washed  up." 
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,7orld  ,Yar  One  was  over,  all  but  gathering  in  the  spoils. 

The  most  momentous  prize  was  to  be  in  Operation  ZZ  the  surrender 

on  November  21  of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet.      At  a  rendezvous 
out  in  the  North  Sea,  fifty  miles  e%st  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
The  German  armies  had  surrendered  ten  days  before  and  the  kaiser 
and  other  high  officers  had  takeu  flight.      It  was  not  au  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  but  under  the  terms  of  an  Armistice  which  we 
were  to  find  to  our  sorrow  was  only  the  springboard  of  one  war  to 
another  and  worse  one  some  twenty  years  later. 

in  all  the  annals  of  naval  history  no  such  abject 
surrender  of  a  mighty  force  of  battlesnips,  battle  cruisers  and 
other  naval  craft  ever  has  been  recorded.      The  blotting  out  of 
the  kaiser's  dream  of  domination  of  the  seas  was  distinguished  from 
any  previous  surrender  by  the  great  size  and  power  of  the  fleet 
to  be  given  up;  by  the  fact  that  it  came  into  the  arms  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  of  the  Allies  without  a  fight,  like  a  whipped  dog  with  ears 
and  tail  drooping;  and  amazement  that  for  four  long  years  the 
German  Fleet  came  out  for  battle  only  once .      Afterwards  it 
resorted  only  to  bombardment  of  nearby  seaside  zsesx  resorts  in 
surprise  attacks,  and  the  supreme  atEESiss  atrocities  of  the 
U-boat  warfare . 

Prior  to  the  surrender,  it  had  oeen  my  good  fortune 
as  a  guest  of  the  British  Admiralty,  to  have  beeu  permitted  to 


Admiral  Sir  David    Beatty,  commanding  the  Grand  Fleet, 
receiving  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  commanding  the  U.S.  Sixth 
3attle  Squadron,  on  its  arrival  in  the  rirth  of  Forth, 
Scotland.      Aboard  Beatty's  flags nip,  the  great  battle 
wagon  Queen  xClizaoeth.       (Photo  copyrighted  1919  by 
G.  F.  Martin,  lieutenant  U.S.K.      Now  rear-admiral.) 
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visit  the  Grand  Pleat  twice,  and  the  American  Kine  Laying  Base  at 
Inverness,  Scotland,  from  which  our  ships  laid  great  strings  of 
300-pound  mines  from  Scotland  to  Norway,  the  most  restricted 
base  in  the  entire  theatre  01  war.      The  first  two  visits  were 
with  Admiral  Hugh  Rk  Rodman,  commander  of  our  sixth  Battle 
Squadron,  on  board  the  flagship  New  York.      During  one  of  these 
visits,  while  walking  the  forward  deck,  Admiral  Rodman  pointed  out 
to  me  a  queer-looking  craft  coming  do*\n  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It 
looked  like  a  long  dock  of  wood,  gray  and  camouflaged. 

"Don't  take  a  picture  of  that,"  the  Admiral  cautioned. 

"What  is  it?" 

"That's  a  mystery  ship,  no  photographs  ever  taken.  she 
is  carefully  euarded  as  one  of  the  great  naval  mysteries." 
"But  what  is  it?" 

"That's  an  aircraft  mother  ship.      She  carries  fifty 
airplanes." 

It  was  the  Furious,  the  first  aircraft  carrier  ever 
constructed.      As  it  came  closer,  its  large  size  could  be 
appreciated.      It  was  approximately  700  feet  long,  and  xtesx  stood 
50  feet  out  of  the  water.      Her  sides  were  covered  with  streaks  of 
streaming  black  and  wnite,  in  fantastic  designs,  to  give  the 
appearance  of  an  incomplete  battleship  on  her  way  uetween  works. 
She  slid  along  the  water  without  smoke,  tor  instead  of  steam 
or  SmOke  pouring  from  deuk  funnels,  it  was  all  carried  to  the 
stern  and  puffed  out  into  the  wake,  like  a  motorboat.      in  the 
bow,  at  the  top  deck,  was  a  grating,  the  pilot  house.      Her  whole 
upper  deck  was  flat  and  clear.      A  mast  and  camouflaged  sta^k 
stood  on  her  starboard  edge,  a  short  distance  from  amidships. 
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Inside,  she  was  a  great  hangar.      The  airplanes  were  not  all  ready 
for  flight.      Wings  had  to  be  fitted;  then  the  craft  was  shunted 
onto  an  elevator  which,  at  the  push  of  a  button,  went  up  to  the 
deck. 

And  then  oame  another  mystery  ship  a  submarine  widen 

ran  by  steam  on  the  surface  and  oil  and  electric  auxiliary  when 
submerged.      This  submarine,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
funnel  and  ooiler  like  an  ordinary  steaming  vessel,  could  submerge 
without  preparation.      Her  D oilers  and  furnaces  were  banked 
automatically,  as  sue  dived.      She  was  350  feet  long,  and  she 
looked  somewhat  like  one  of  the  old  whaleoacks  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
She  was  lean  and  narrow*      Her  dows  rose  fifteen  feet  or  more, 
covered,  and  this  arched  deck  extended  back  for  aoout  fifty  feet, 
then  dropped  down  to  the  main  deck  wnich  sloped  slightly  aft  like 
the  back  of  a  fish.      She  had  a  speed  of  35  knots.      Went  out  with 
the  battleships  and  destroyers.      She  could  mix  with  any  company  and 
outdistance  almost  anything  except  the  destroyers. 

After  we  uad  luncheon  in  admiral  Rodmans  beautiful 
at  quarters,  he  remarked: 

"King  George  is  coming  aooard.      Also  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Admiral  Beatty  and  Admiral  aims  better  wait." 

An  hour  or  so  later  all  came  aboard,  with  the  usual  naval 
ceremonies  and  sideboys  lined  up  at  the  rail.      into  the  Admiral's 
quarters  all  meandered.      After  a  few  felicitations  a  ooy  orought 
out  glasses  filled  with  ice  chunks.      He  poured  something  into 
them,  sliced  an  orange  and  hung  slivers  over  the  edges  of  the 
glasses,  pinched  sprigs  of  green  and  slipped  them  in,  and  poured 
a  little  of  something  else  in.      Then  he  and  the  Admiral  stirred, 


Left  to  right:  Major  II .  p.  vulte,  U.  S.  M.  C,  Haw 
Rochella,  K.Y.;  Commander  H.  E.  Kimmel,  Henderson,  Ky.; 
Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  oommanding  Sixth  Battle  Squadron; 
Commander  E.  W.  Money,  Royal  Navy;  Lieutenant 
Commander  J.  H.  Ingram,  Jef fersonville,  ind.  Aboard 
Rodman1 s  flagship  Hew  York,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
Scotland. 
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King  George  coming  aboard  the  battleship 
New  York.      Sideboys  still  at  gangway;  royal 
launch  just  leaving.      Admiral  Rodman  in  center 
of  group,  arms  straight  down.      Admiral  Beatty 
in  back  of  him.      King  George,  slightly  bent, 
is  to  Rodman's  right.      prince  of  Wales,  in 
light  coat,  back  of  King  and  talking  to  Adg^g§j 
Sims . 
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somewhat  mysteriously  until  all  the  glasses  became  sparklingly  white 
with  frost.      The  glasses  were  handed  around. 

"To  your  health,"  the  Admiral  said. 

The  King  sipped  tentatively.      Then  held  his  glass  in 
front  of  him  and  squinted  at  it  approvingly.      Slowly  and  in  sips 
he  drank  the  rest. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Like  it?" 

"Excellent,"  was  what  his  exclamation  sounded  like  as  he 
raised  the  glass  again. 

After  two  more,  partaken  slowly,  the  party  ambled  out  on 
deck.      Just  exactly  what  those  delicious  libations  were  was  not 
definitely  sworn  to  for  our  navy  was  officially  and  publicly  dry. 
3ut  if  anyone  had  pressed  an  investigation  he  would  have  found  that 
those  refreshers  certainly  looked  like,  tasted  like  and  smelled  like 
mint  juleps,  and  they  contained  as  one  ingredient  an  amber  colored 

liquid  for  whidh  the  State  of  Kentucky  is  noted  and  Admiral  Rodman 

came  from  Kentucky. 

Out  on  deck,  the  British  photographers  who  had  followed 
the  royal  party  aooard,  asked  if  the  group  would  pose. 

"Why,  sure,"  Admiral  Rodman  replied  when  the  request  was 
put  up  to  him.      "Where  do  they  want  us?" 

"Over  here,"  one  photographer  called. 

"Ko,  over  there,"  another  said. 

"All  right,  anywhere,"  the  Admiral  acquiesced.  "now 
where  do  you  want  the  King?" 

"Right  there;  his  Majesty  right  there,"  came  a  ohorus  with 
some  salaamiug. 


Left  to  right:  Admiral  3eatLy,  Admiral  Hodman,  King 
G-eorge,  Admiral  Sims,  Prince  01  tfales,  aooard  3attlesnip 
Bei  York,  in  the  Firth  or  Portn,  Scotland.  (Photo 
copyrighted  1919  by  G .  P.  Llartin,  lieutenant  U.S.N. 
Kow  rear-admiral • ) 
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"Right  hare,"  Admiral  Rodman  indicated  to  the  King, 
wiggling  his  forefinger  at  the  spot.      King  George,  smiling,  stepped 
into  position  as  obediently  as  one  of  his  subjects  might  have  done* 
"Where  do  you  want  Beatty?" 

"Right  there.      To  the  right  of  His  Majesty,  if  you 
please,  Sir,"     More  slight  salaaming.      And  as  Admiral  Beatty  took 
position,  hands  in  pockets  and  cap  at  rakish  slant,  Admiral  Rodman 
admonished  him: 

"Oh,  take  yonr  hands  oat  of  yoar  pockets  and  look  like  a 

sailor." 

"Beatty  chuckled* 

"Oh,  you're  sore  because  those  nightshirts  you  wear  have 
no  pockets  in  them,"  he  returned* 

All  grinned*     The  King,  looking  around,  beckoned  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  standing  aft  of  the  second  turret  and  partly 
under  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  half-deck. 

"Here,"  he  oalled  to  him,  "come  along  and  get  into  this 

movie*" 

The  Prince,  young,  rosy,  olonde,  wearing  the  uniform  of  an 
army  captain,  strolled  out  modestly  and  stood  in  the  line.  Admiral 
Sims,  more  than  six  feet  tall,  and  slender,  towered  over  both  the 
King  and  Prince  like  a  telegraph  pole.      Admiral  Rodman  finally  was 
to  the  King's  right,  Sims  to  his  left. 

For  fully  half  an  hour  the  royal  party  posed  any  way  the 
cameramen  wished*      «hen  it  was  all  over  the  King  smiled  at  the 
photographers  and  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  say  "Much  obliged*" 

A  week  before  the  surrender,  walking  the  deck  with 
Admiral  Rodman,  he  pointed  out  the  rest  of  our  Sixth  Battle 
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Squadron,  the  Arkansas,  the  Florida,  the  Texas  and  the  Wyoming. 

W 

At  that  time  the  United  States  had  3**  ships  o±"  war  in  European 

wtters  9  uattleships;  3  cruisers;  70  destroyers;  5  gunboats; 

12  submarines;  1EO  sub  chasers;  13  mine  sweepers;  10  mine  planters; 
5  coast  guard  cutters;  £7  yachts;  16  tugs;  4  cross-chaunel 
transports;  56  army  coal  trade;  lb  tenders  and  repair  ships;  9 
miscellaneous  small  craft. 

Our  five  battleships,  among  the  several  hundred  battle 
wagons  and  heavy  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  aud  its  several  tnousand 
smaller  ships,  seemed  a  small  proportion  in  the  great  line  that 
stretched  for  twenty  miles  up  and  down  the  Firth  of  Forth,  near 
Edinburgh.      But  our  squadron's  sleekness,  its  obvious  efficiency, 
its  unexcelled  crew  discipline,  excited  not  only  the  admiration  of 
King  George  and  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  commander  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  but  their  nignest  praises. 

"When  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  became  a  part  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  I  k^ew  the  Germans  would  throw  up  their  hands,"  Admiral 
3eatty  said.      He  looked  upon  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  as  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 

During  a  discussion  of  the  forthcoming  surrender,  Admiral 
Rodman  expresed  himself  in  terms  cnaract eristic  of  the  traditions 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  David  Farragut  and  James  Lawrence  who,  dying 
of  wounds,  cried:  "Don't  give  up  the  shipl      Sink  heri      Blow  her 
up  I" 

"What  has  amazed  Admiral  3eatty  and  myself  is  the 
ausolute  submission  oi  the  Germans  to  all  the  terms  and  iasdExx 
details  of  the  surrender,"  he  said.      "Their  docility,  or  fear, 
or  whatever  you  might  call  it  puzzles  us.      It  is  the  same  as  their 
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attitude  toward  the  great  mine  barrage  uetween  Scotland  and  Norway. 
They  never  have  made  a  single  genuine  attempt  to  cross  that 
barrage,  Dreak  through  it,  or  even  out  it  by  some  submarine  method. 
If  the  situations  were  reversed,  we  certainly  would  have  broken 
through  that  barrage  one  way  or  auOther,  at  least  by  sending 
through  a  few  lesser  ships  to  blow  a  path,  and  follow  with  heavier 
ships.      That  way,  we  would  have  put  raiders  in  the  Atlantic  and 
cut  off  the  supply  line.      Had  the  Germans  succeeded  in  getting 
two  or  three  raiders  out  into  the  Atlantic,  they  could  have  cut 
our  supply  line  and  come  pretty  close  to  stopping  the  war.  They 
would  have  made  our  situation  extremely  perilous,  to  say  the  least. 
Whether  they  will  be  as  docile  at  the  surrender  we  do  not  know. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  them  giving  up  without  some  sort  of 
resistence.      But  they  may  be  just  as  afraid  of  the  fleet  as  they 
were  of  the  Darrage." 

Admiral  Rodman  explained  that  the  ocean  barrage  was  the 

largest  sea  mining  operation  ever  undertaken  56,447  three-hundred 

pound  T17F  mines.      In  a  field  Zt>0  miles  long,  30  miles  wide,  and 
KsaqsH  composed  of  15  strings  of  mines  laid  approximately  100  yards 
apart.      This  field  extended  from  off-shore  Scotland  at  Inverness 
and  Invergordon  to  off-shore  Eorway,  clear  across  the  worth  Sea. 
To  get  around  it,  the  German  fleet  would  have  to  go  close  to 
Scottish  shores  which  swarmed  with  huge  snips  that  could  range  out 
safely  for  25  miles  or  more;  or  much  closer  to  the  rugged 
Scandinavian  coast  under  fire  from  land  batteries. 

The  United  States  had  twenty-three  mine  carriers  and 
sweepers  at  work  and  laid  ti&fo  of  the  entire  barrage.  The 
unbelievable  task  can  be  appreciated  Dy  ijffi  the  fact  that  in  one 
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period  of  2  hours  and  bl  minutes,  our  ships  laid  5,b20  of  these 
mines  which  had  a  diameter  of  aoout  30  inches,  in  a  field  56  miles 

long,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,440  mines  an  hour  24  a  minute,  or  about 

one  every  two  seconds.  At  times  they  seemed  to  drop  off  the 
steru  of  the  planters  as  fast  as  a  boy  might  push  a  string  of 
marbles  off  a  table* 

"We  were  astounded,"  Admiral  Rodman  continued,  "that  the 
Germans  never  made  any  real  effort  to  break  through  the  sea 
barrage.      Several  submarines  tried  it,  but  met  destruction.  we 

received  information  that  the  other  submarine  crews  were  in  panic 

9ir 

at  the  idea  of  trying  to  get  through.      &.  it  will  be  the  same  at 
the  surrender,  we  do  not  know,  of  course.      Every  precaution  has 
been  taken  against  any  overt  act  by  the  surrendering  Germans. 
Specific  and  minute  agreements  have  been  made;  but  you  never  can 
tell.      It  ever  has  oee^  the  tradition  of  the  American  and  British 
sailor  never  to  give  up  without  a  fight.      If  we  were  surrendering, 
you  can  be  sure  some  one  man,  or  some  group,  or  some  wnole  crew, 
surely  would  make  au  effort  to  blow  up  the  ship,  or  several 
ships,  just  at  the  time  wnen  it  would  be  most  damaging  to  the 
escorting  ships.      Eo  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  German 
crews  wi^o  would  blow  up  their  ship,  if  they  have  a  cuanue.  We 
will  oe  on  the  alert,  for  we  surely  expect  something.      .That,  we 
don't  know.      But  we  will  be  ready  for  anything! " 

On  November  17,  correspondents  in  London  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  selected  to  go  out  to  the  surrender, 
received  word  to  De  in  Edinburgh  not  later  than  noon  of  November  20. 
For  our  assignment  to  specific  ships,  instructions  as  to  our 
"battle  stations"  on  the  ships,  and  instructions  what  to  do  in 
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case.      We  were  given  to  understand  that,  while  no  hostile  action 
was  expected  from  the  Germans,  no  assurance  could  be  given  that 
there  would  be  no  trouble.      And,  it'  trouble  started,  we  would  De 
in  the  greatest  naval  battle  in  history,  and  the  American  ships 
would  be  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle.      Our  cnances  would  be  no 
better  or  no  worse  than  those  of  all  the  others.      And  if  our  ship 
was  struck,  it  would  be  "every  man  for  nimself,"  for  in  such  a 
batx-le  there  can  be  no  attempt  at  rescue.      Ships  must  separate; 
get  away  from  a  stricken  ship.      The  officers  could  a~ive  no  better 
guess  than  could  we  correspondents  wnether  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
yachting  cruise  or  a  mighty  battle,  and  if  anyone  had  temerity 
auout  going  out,  he  must  remain  ashore.      Once  auoard  ship,  there 
could  De  no  turning  oack.      Ho  one  turned  Dack. 

We  were  driven  in  navy  cars  out  of  Edinburgh  and  through 
charming  countryside  for  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  Hawes  Landing 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth.      Here  several  sturdy  motor  launches  were 

awaiting  us  stocky,  solidly  built  "sailors"  the  crewmen  called 

them.      They  took  us  out  to  the  various  ships  of  the  American 
Battle  Squadron.      I.ly  assignment  was  to  the  Battleship  Wyoming, 
On  board,  I  met  Captain  H.  H.  Christy,  the  commanding  officer; 
Commander  D.  A.  Weaver,  executive  officer;  Commander  P.  3.  Dampman, 
engineer  officer;  commander  A.  W.  Fitch,  cniet"  of  gunnery  fire 
control;  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  G.  West,  and  Lieutenant  commander 
H.  H.  Little. 

We  had  gone  aboard  in  the  late  afternoon.      when  chow  time 
came,  we  ate  witn  some  of  the  junior  officers.      And  if  anyone  had 
any  doubt  that  our  navy  men  ate  well,  there  was  an  abundance  or 
beef,  chicken,  vegetables,  butter,  milk,  cheese,  sugar,  lemon  pie, 
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apple  pie,  mince  pie,  and  oodles  of  ice  uream.      And,  oh  yes,  hot 

waffles,  smoking  hot,  with  Masses,  real  golden  Masses. 

After  dinner  we  turned  in  early,  as  the  fleet  was  to 

start  out  to  the  surrender  at  two  oclock  sharp  in  the  morning. 

of 

My  berth  was  the  upper  one  in  the  cabin  forward  sr  an  officer  who 
was  on  night  shift.      Bty  head  was  not  more  than  four  feet  below 
the  upper  deck.      The  great  ship  lay  motionless.      Sleep  was  easy. 
Until — -about  one  oclock  in  the  morning  sometning  exploded  just 
above  my  nead  like  a  shell.      For  a  second  or  so,  startled  out  or 
a  sound  sleep,  I  thought  we  were  a±XK8±yxx  already  in  a  battle. 
In  another  minute,  came  a  second  deafening  explosion;  then  a  third 
and  more . 

A  grinning  sailor  stood  at  the  doorway. 
".Yoke  you  up,  did  it?" 
"I'll  say  it  woke  me  up." 

"They're  hauling  in  the  anchor.      No  more  sleep,  now1."  Jith 
that  cheerful  parting,  he  disappeared. 

There  were  three  cable-lengths  Of  heavy  chain  to  be  hauled 
in.      Each  link  was  about  fifteen  inches  long,  made  of  steel  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  thick.      As  each  link  came  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  deck  and  then  snapped  atBKHymx  down,  it  boomed  thunderously 
all  through  that  part  of  the  Wyoming. 

Out  on  deck,  we  could  hear  the  clanking  and  booming  of 
the  cable  links  on  the  decks  of  other  ships,  all  preparing  for 
their  deiinite  moments  of  moving  out.      Destroyers,  to  accompany 
the  main  ships,  nad  gone  out  during  the  night.      It  was  still  very 
dark,  with  a  heavy,  typical  Scotch  mist,  or  what  we  would  call  a 
drizzle.      It  seemed  ages  before  the  iyyoming  got  under  way.  But, 
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as  the  day  was  just  streaking  in  the  eastern  sky,  we  were  steaming 
out  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  ou  our  way  to  the  rendezvous. 

Seventy-one  great  battle  wagons  and  cruisers  made  up 
the  procession  ot"  the  Grand  Fleet,  which  was  to  receive  seventy-one 

ships  of  the  Germans  14  battleships,  7  cruisers  and  50  destroyers. 

The  Allied  Fleet  was  divided  into  two  lines.      The  northern,  or 
Red,  Line,  with  thirty-niue  ships,  including  the  American  squadron 
nsar  the  front.      The  Red  line  flew  red  burgees.      The  southern,  or 
.blue,  Line,  six  miles  distant,  was  made  up  of  thirty-two  ships, 
flying  blue  burgees. 

At  the  head  of  the  northern  Line  were  ten  cruisers.  Then 
the  British  Fifth  Battle  Squadron,  composed  of  the  Barham,  the 
I.ialay,  the  valiant,  and  the  Warspite ,  which  had  taken  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Jutland.      Next  cane  the  American  Sixth  Battle  Squadron, 
headed  by  the  Haw  York,  the  flagship  of  Captain  3each.      On  board 
wore  Admirals  Sims  and  Rodman.      The  Arkansas,  Florida,  Texas  and 
Wyoming  followed. 

Back  of  the  American  quintette  came  the  British  Second 
Battle  Squadron,  made  up  of  ships  of  the  Thunderer  type  and  just 
preceding  the  Queen  Elizaoeth,  on  board  of  wnich  was  Admiral 
Beatty.      Other  lesser-powered  ships  foolowed,  all  steaming 
three  cable  lengths  apart. 

The  Blue  Line  ships  were  in  similar  formation,  except  that 
afltanr,  the  eight  leading  cruisers  was  a  distance  of  two  miles,' 
to  allow  for  the  free  operation  of  airships,  if  necessary,  from  off 
the  Furious  and  the  kinotaur,  the  first  aircraft  carriers  built. 
2aoh  of  these  carried  50  airplanes. 

By  agreement,  all  the  guns  of  the  German  ships  were  in 


Captain  H.  E.  Christy,  commanding  the 
Battleship  Wyoming.      (Photo  copyrighted 
1919  oy  C.  F.  Martin,  lieutenant  U.S.H. 
Mow  rear-admiral.) 
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secured  positions,  lashed,  trained  tore  and  aft.      The  range-finders 
were  secured.      No  ammunition  was  in  the  guns;  magazines  were 
sealed • 

The  guns  of  the  Grand  ij'leet  were  trained  fore  and  aft, 
but  free  for  movement.      While  no  guns  were  loaded,  shells  for 
each  were  in  their  cages  only  a  few  inches  below  the  fexsps 
deck  traps,  and  the  traps  were  down.      But,  in  case  of  action,  it 
would  have  oeau  a  matter  of  not  more  than  fifteen  seconds  before 
those  shells  were  in  the  guns  and  streaming  on  their  way  to  their 
objectives.      For  the  range-finders  of  the  Grand  jj'leet  were  free, 
and  each  had  its  eye  constantly  on  its  designated  enemy  ship. 

As  we  approached  the  rendezvous,  all  men  were  ordered  to 
cattle  stations.      Captain  Christy  led  me  out  with  him  to  his 

battle  position  on  the  open  forward  deck,  just  back  of  the 

seoond  turret,  his  only  protection.      It  seemed  an  amazing  place. 

"It  looks  as  if  this  would  oe  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
spot  for  the  captain  in  battle,"  I  commented. 

"Perhaps,"  he  replied.      "But  it  has  been  worked  out 
very  carefully.      In  action,  about  the  first  thing  the  enemy  will 
try  to  do  is  to  shoot  away  the  uridge  and  control.      If  our 
control  goes  above,  I  have  all  the  communication  system  necessary 
right  there  to  carry  on  fully.      Of  course,  in  action  my  position 
would  be  in  the  la^g  of  the  turret.      And  all  those  thick  concussion 
mattresses  along  the  superstructure  there  back  of  us  would  stop 
splinters  from  ricoc netting  off  the  superstructure  and  coming 
around,  or  at  least  would  break  their  force  so  they  would  do 
little  harm.      It's  not  a  nundred  percent  xgs±  safe  spot;  but  it's 
pretty  good." 

iVe  drilled  along  in  the  mist  for  maybe  an  hour  more. 
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It  was  a  dismal,  drab  day.      Par  from  being  a  great  spectacle 
of  two  lines  of  ships,  as  pictured  in  some  of  our  papers,  we  never 
saw  our  southern  Line  again  from  the  time  we  were  about  ten  miles 
east  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  until  we  returned  to  about  the  same  spot. 

Reaching  the  rendezvous  a  little  ahead  of  schedule,  we  x 
swung  around  into  the  north  in  a  circle,  waiting  for  the  Germans 
to  come  up,      suddenly  a  young  officer,  wno  had  jeen  peering 
across  the  water  with  his  glass,  reported: 

"Unknown  ship  bearing  off  starboard  bow,  Sir." 

"That  must  be  part  of  the  German  Fleet,"  the  officer 

said. 

Soon  a  big,  gray,  smoking  ship  came  through  the  haze 
from  the  east.      It  was  the  Frederick  the  Great.      It  bore  the  flag 
of  Rear-Admiral  von  Reuter,  aommander  of  the  waole  German  naval 
force.      One  by  one,  in  a  long  column,  the  surrendering  ships  came. 
Coming  in  between  the  Red  and  Blue  Lines,  they  were  three  miles 
off  our  starboard,  and  the  haze  was  so  thick  they  were  not  any  too 
distinct . 

Following  the  Frederick  the  Great,  came  the  King  Albert, 
the  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince  William,  the  Kaiserin,  the  Bayern, 
the  I.larkgraf,  the  Prince  Regent  Luitpold,  and  the  Grosser  Kurfurst. 
Then  the  battle  cruiser  Seydlitz,  flying  the  oroad  pennant  of 
of  Commodore  Tagert;  and  the  "von  der  Tann,  the  Lloltke,  the 
Hindenburg,  and  the  Lerfflinger .      The  last  two  were  great  vessels 
700  feet  long  with  clouds  of  smoke  pouring  from  their  huge  funnels. 
They  looked  as  formidable  as  anything  in  the  Grand  Fleet.      And  now 
followed  the  light  cruisers,  the  Karlsruhe,  flying  the  pennant  of 
Commodore  Harder;  the  Frankfort,  the  Smden,  the  Nurriberg,  the 


Bringing  in  the  surrendered  German  Eigh  Seas  ?leet. 
Destroyer  escort  between  the  Wyoming  and  the  German 
battle  wagons. 
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Brummer,  the  Colk  and  the  Bremse.      Virtually  all  of  the  light 
cruisers  appeared  to  be  new  ships.      Twenty-one  heavy  ships  in  all. 
And  last  came  the  fifty  destroyers. 

While  officers  and  crews  of  the  Grand  Fleet  were  on 
tiptoe  of  expectancy,  watching  for,  some  of  them  hoping  for,  a 
blast  of  fire  from  some  German  ship,  or  a  treacherous  broauside 
from  all,  not  the  slightest  suspicious  act  or  circumstance  occurred. 
Had  the  slightest  break  happened,  the  seventy-one  warships,  the 
cream  and  power  of  the  British  and  American  navies,  could  have 
blasted  the  twenty-one  big  German  craft  out  of  the  water,  and  then 
cut  off  the  destroyers  and  sunk  them  at  will. 

The  journey  back  to  Scotland  was  uneventful,  except  for 
the  exclamations  of  surprise  at  the  aoject  surrender,  made  without 
the  slightest  show  of  resistance.      The  long  line  of  big  German 
ships  paraded  down  between  the  Red  and  Blue  Lines,  escorted  on 
either  side  by  small  vessels  for  all  the  world  like  an  honor-guard 

escorting  a  cortege  in  a  great  funeral  parade  and  funeral 

parade  it  was,  with  the  corpse  of  the  ooasted  German  High  Seas 
Fleet. 

On  the  way  in,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Wyoming  told  me: 
"Had  the  Germans  put  out  to  sea  to  attack,  Our  Sixth 
Battle  Squadron  stood  a  very  fine  chance  of  leading  the  ships  into 
action.      It  was  close  up  to  the  uead  of  the  northern  Line  and  the 
fortunes  of  war  were  just  as  much  in  its  favor  for  coming  up  with 
the  Germans  as  the  si.rf.ps  at  the  other  end  were.      But  we  were 
confident  that  the  American  llavy  would  have  given  a  performance 
true  to  all  its  traditions. 

"It  was  a  fine  thing  for  humanity  that  the  Germans  put 
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up  the  white  flag  as  they  did  and  came  right  into  the  arms  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  precisely  as  ordered.      If  the  Germans  had  staked  their 
whole  fleet  in  a  dash  it  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  scores, 
of  vessels,  according  to  the  formation  in  which  the  Germans  made 
the  run.      It  would  have  meant  an  enormous  loss  of  life  in  a  very 

few  hours  heavy  loss  of  life  on  both  sides  thousands  of  lives, 

for  once  a  oattle  started  there  would  have  been  no  chance  at  all 
for  attempts  at  rescue. 

"The  German  Fleet  escaped  capture  several  times  by  only 
a  few  nours.      For  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have  been  doing 
everything  we  could  to  get  them  to  come  out.      Admiral  Beatty  has 
put  out  every  conceivable  bait  for  them  to  grab,  but  they  would 
not.      Several  times  we  sent  one  or  two  lone  ships  way  over  the 
North  Sea,  almost  under  the  range  of  the  German  guns,  but  still 
the  boasted  fleet  would  not  venture  forth.      On  one  occasion, 
perhaps  otbers  that  we  were  not  sure  aoout,  the  Germans  pursued, 
but  did  not  go  far  before  they  suspected  the  wnole  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  was  rushing  across  to  get  oehind  them  and  cut  off  their 
return  to  base.      This  of  course  would  have  Deen  fatal  for  the 
Germans,  because  they  never  would  have  survived  the  first  blast 
of  the  oig  ships  that  were  out  after  them." 

How,  with  the  German  naval  might  safely  anchored  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  the  American  and  British  crews  had  a  few  hours 
for  relaxation  and  jollification.      When  the  time  came  for  the 
departure  of  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  for  aome ,  Admiral  Beatty 
went  aboard  the  New  York  to  pay  his  respects  to  Admiral  Sims  and 
Admiral  Rodman    and  to  express  admiration  for  the  fine  performance 
of  the  American  fleet.       And  then  he  said  nis  goodbye  to  the 
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assembled  crew,  for  the  wxiole  squadron. 

"I  could  not  let  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  go  without 
coming  on  board  the  New  York  and  saying  somatning  of  what  I  feel 
at  this  moment  of  your  departure.      There  is  not  much  that  I  have 
to  say,  but  wnat  I  do  say  I  hope  you  will  understand  comes  from  the 

heart  not  only  my  heart,  but  the  hearts  of  your  comrades  of  the 

Grand  Fleet. 

"I  want,  first  of  all,  to  thank  you,  Admiral  Rodman,  the 
daptains,  officers  and  Siiips'  companies  of  this  magnificent 
squadron  for  the  wonderful  cooperation  and  loyalty  you  have  given 
to  me  and  my  admirals;  and  the  assistance  you  have  given  us  in 
every  duty  you  had  to  undertake.      I  want  to  congratulate  you  for 
having  been  present  upon  a  day  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  naval 
annals  of  the  world.      I  kaow  quite  well  that  you,  as  well  as  all 
of  your  British  comrades,  were  oitterly  disappointed  at  not  aeing 
able  to  give  eifect  to  that  efficiency  that  you  have  so  well 
maintained. 

"It  was  a  most  disappointing  day.      It  was  a  pitiful  day, 
to  see  those  great  ships  coming  in  like  sheep  being  herded  to 
the  fold,  without  an  effort  on  anybody's  part;  but  it  was  a  day 
that  everyone  could  be  proud  01.      The  prestige  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
stood  so  nigh  that  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  enemy  to 
surrender  without  striking  a  blow.      I  always  had  had  misgivings 
(that  the  Germans  would  come  out)  and  when  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron 
became  a  part  of  the  Grand  Fleet  those  misgivings  were  doubly 
strengthened.      I  knew  then  they  would  throw  up  their  hands. 
Apparently,  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  was  the  straw  that  oroke  the 
camel's  back. 


"Goodoye  and  Good  Luck." 


Admiral  Beatty's  lareYvell  tc  the  U.S.Si>.th  Battle 
Squaaron,  just  alter  -one  surrender  01  the  German 
High  Seas  ?leet  aaa  immediately  oe^ore  our  snips 
lext  lor  nome.  (Photo  copyrighted  1919  oy  C •P.Hart Id, 
lieutenant  U.3.K.      Now  rear-admiral.) 
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"I  thank  you  again  and  again  and  again  lor  the  great 
part  the  Sixth  3attle  Squadron  has  played  in  ^ringing  about  the 
greatest  naval  victory  in  history.      I  want  you  to  take  oaek  a 
message  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  that  you  have  left  a  place,  a  very 
wamr  place,  in  the  hearts  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  which  cannot  oe 
tilled  until  you  come  back  or  send  another  squadron  to  represent 
you. 

"Come  back  soon.      Goodbye  and  good  luckl" 
And  in  a  roar  of  cheers  from  hundreds  of  British  ships 
and  responding  roars  from  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron,  the  New  York, 
the  Arkansas,  the  Florida,  the  Texas  and  the  Wyoming,  steamed 

slowly  out  of  the  Pirth  of  Forth  and  started  on  irtr&  noraeward 

A 

journey. 


DID  WMSN  ,7IK  7/ GRID  .YAH  OMS? 

"7/hy,  don't  you  boys  know  that  women  really  won  the  war? 
Yes,  women.      And  mostly  school  teachers  at  that I" 

A  mild-mannered  young  woman  in  the  un-glamorous  BJLfctxfcx 
outfit  of  a  woman's  Kational  Land  Service  Corps,  British,  leaned 
away  from  the  three  other  similar ly-garbed  women  at  her  table  and 
put  the  question  to  several  American  soldiers,  a  war  correspondent, 
and  two  navy  men,  bunched  around  two  small  tables  at  her  elbow. 
The  soldiers  and  navy  men  seemed  amused  at  the  remark,  but  tney 
made  no  comment. 

We  were  sitting  in  a  corner  of  a  Picadilly  pub,  all  in 
one  &roup  practically,  for  every  ca±e  and  restaurant  in  London, 
immediately  a^.ter  the  Armistice,  had  squeezing-room  only.      ,7 hat 
was  said  at  one  table  could  be  heard  easily  at  other  tables,  if 
anyone  cared  to  listen. 

The  soldiers  and  navy  men  were  having  the  usual  spirited 
discussion  over  the  relative  performances  of  their  different 
branches  of  army  and  navy  services.      Each  maintained  that  his 
service  was  the  one  that  did  the  most  in  the  war. 

"Yeah,"  remarked  an  army  sergeant,  "You  guys  gorget  that, 
after  all,  it's  the  poor  old  doughuoy  who's  in  there  from  start  to 

finish  and  then  some.      You  dump  nim  on  the  land  and  then  get 

away  to  leave  nim  to  take  the  urunt  of  battle.  It's  the  infantry, 
the  poor  old  doughboy,  that  has  won  every  war.      He's  gotta  stay  on 
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the  ground.      He  oan't  get  away,  like  you  sailors  and  airi:ea  and 
transports.      After  the  fighting  stops,  what?      He  gotta  stick 
around  as  occupation  troops,  while  you  guys  can  go  home  to  your 
families  or  your  gals  to  celebrate  in  fine  restaurants  and  night 
clubs  and  have  Christmas  dinners.      All  we  get  is  in  a  rathskeller 
or  estaminet,  and  so  crowded  and  jammed  with  people  it  stinks;  and 
punks  to  entertain  us.      And  sometimes  so  jammed  you  don't  know 

whose  dinner  you're  eating.      You  gotta  hand  it  to  the  doughboy  

and,  come  to  think  oi'  it,  that's  just  what  the  rest  of  you  do. 
You  hand  it  to  us,  give  us  the  works,  leave  us  nolding  the  bag 
and  wondering  when  in  hell  we're  going  to  get  home." 

"There's  something  to  that,"  agreed  an  artilleryman,  "but 
just  who  covers  your  units  when  you're  advancing?      How  far  would 
you  ever  get  if  we  didn't  lay  down  a  barrage  for  you?" 

"Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes,"  an  ordnance  sergeant  put  in,"  but  how 
could  you  lay  dowa  a  barrage  if  we  didn't  supply  the  ammunition? 
We've  had  to  handle  millions  of  shells,  and  thousands  of  cases  of 
small  arms  ammunition,  and  that's  no  soft  snap.      you  know  tuose 
things  blow  up." 

"Don't  forget  the  transport  service,"  another  said.  "How 
could  any  of  you  get  over  nere  without  us?" 

"And,  boy,  us  too,"  a  gob  from  one  of  the  Dattleships 
added.      "Who  escorted  you  across  the  oceaa  safely?  ,/ho 
protected  the  supply  ships,  your  ammunition  ships?      You  couldn't 
eat  without  us  cringing  it  to  you  or  seeing  that  it  got  to  you." 

"Well,"  an  airforce  sergeant  concluded,  "You  fellows  are 
right  in  a  way,  all  of  you.      You  each  did  a  pretty  good  joo; 
but,  alter  all,  it  was  the  Air  Forces  that  finally  controlled 
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and  brought  the  war  to  a  close." 

The  Land  Army  girl  turned  around  again,  smiling. 

"Now,  you  said  sometning.      Maybe  you  are  taking  too 
much  credit.      But  you're  getting  near  to  the  truth.      I'll  bet  you 
cannot  tell  wuO  made  it  possible  tor  the  Air  forces  to  get  control. 
And  when?      Just  at  the  most  critical  time  in  the  war,  when  there 
was  danger  of  our  losing  the  war  because  we  didn't  have  airplanes, 
and  the  Germans  wera  building  airplanes  fast." 

The  airman  was  a  bit  confused. 

"Mg  dear  young  lady,  you're  just  nuts,"  he  said  brusquely. 
"How,  tell  us  just  who  did  tnis  wonderful  thing." 

"Just  a  bunch  of  women,"  the  Land  Army  girl  returned, 
smiling  victoriously.      "Just  a  bunch  of  women;  to  be  exact 
3,569  women,  mostly  school  teachers  at  that.      They  won  your  old 

war,  gave  you  airplanes  wnen  you  were  screaming  for  them  and 

were  not  getting  them." 

The  other  men  made  no  reply,  but  listened  as  if  they 
thought  maybe  the  gal  had  something.  But  the  airman  was  not 
silenced  . 

"I  still  say  you're  nuts,"  he  told  her# 

"Oh,  am  I?"  the  Land  Army  girl  retorted.      "you  just  go 

and  find  out  sometning  about  the  Air  Force,  and  what  trouble  it 

was  in.      You'll  discover  that  these  3,569  women  mau.e  it  possible 

to  get  preponderance  of  air  power  wnen  the  situation  looked  very 

British 

bad.      They  were  mostly  school  teachers,  but  there  were  quite  a 
few  women  from  the  states  wuO  came  over  to  uelp  in  the  war,  and 
answered  the  call  for  t^is  particular  job  the  very  first  minute. 
You'll  find  that  these  3,569  women  have  just  as  much  right  to 
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claim  they  brought  the  war  to  a  close  as  you  have  really  more 

right1." 

That  was  pretty  emphatic  talking,  straight  from  the 
shoulder.      The  Land  Army  girl  seemed  to  have  her  information  pat. 
So  the  ex-warriors  closed  the  incident  gracefully; 

"Thanks,  we'll  go  look  it  up,"  they  told  her, 

V.as  the  Land  Army  girl  nuts?      Or  did  she  have  something? 
We,  collectively  and  ±bkxxx  individually  began  to  go  over  the  Air 
Force  history  and  found  she  had  a  firm  foundation  for  her  statement 
that  women  won  the  war,  at  least  the  6rouP  °f  3,569  she  mentioned, 
did  make  it  possible  at  a  very  critical  time  for  the  Allies  to 
gain  air  supremacy. 

In  1917,  aoout  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  it  i**as  nip  and  tuck  between  the  Allies  and  the  Germans, 
with  the  Germans  a  bit  stronger  in  the  air.      3oth  sides  were 
comparatively  wx  weak  in  aerial  armament,  however,  for  airplanes 
at  that  time  were  virtually  in  their  infancy.      The  British  had 
Sopwiths,  Sunbeams,  Spitfires,  some  small  planes  they  called 
grasshoppers,  a  tew  uig  Handley- pages ,  and  flying  ooats  DH4s, 
LH9s  and  DLs  for  sea  patrol.      The  French  had  their  spaads, 
Kieuports,  Schneiders  and  others.      The  Germans  had  their  Fokkers, 
Gothas,  Fiesserschmidts ,  and  their  Fokkers  appeared  to  be  improving 
steadily  in  numbers,  in  speed  and  manoeuverability.      we  had  no 

planes  overseas,  or  at  oest  a  paucity  of  them.-     Our  fliers  

and  we  were  sending  many  top  fliers  over  had  not  enough  planes. 

Many  of  them  hsxh  joined  with  the  French  and  British  to  fly  with 
them.      Almost  a  year  after  we  entered  the  war  the  men  at  the 
American  llavy  Bombing  Base,  at  Dunkirk,  on  the  ^orth  Sea,  were 
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still  flying  DH4s  and  DH9s. 

The  British  were  crying  for  men  and  airplanes.      ,/e  were 
raising  an  excellent  army  and  sending  men  overseas  by  the  thousands, 
tens  oi  thousands,  just  as  iast  as  we  could  get  transport  ships. 
There  was  little  or  uo  urgent  from  the  British  for  warsnips,  for  the 
Grand  Fleet  was  made  up  of  nearly  5,000  vessels  of  all  types.  Of 
these,  the  ExaKte  French  had  one  battleship  and  fifty  or  more 
small  urait.       „e  sent  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron,  consisting  or 
the  flagship  Bei  York,  Adwiral  Hugh  Rodman;  and  the  Wyoming,  the 
Texas,  the  Florida  und  the  ^riTansas,  which  later  took  part  in  the 
surrender  of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet.      7/e  sent  several  hundred 
small  craft  besides. 

But  we  were  giving  no  airplanes,  or  so  small  a  number  that 
they  were  negligible.      As  a  matter  of  tact,  wnile  the  war  had 
been  Oa  for  nearly  three  years  and  we  were  hearing  continually  of 
air  battles  and  "circuses,"  there  was  little  apparent  evidence 
that  we  were  giving  suiiicient  attention  to  the  airplane  as  a 
war  machine.      In  the  summer  of  1917,  a  Colonel  Lee,  of  the  Royal 
Air  Forca,  and  an  Italian  captain,  ace  of  their  air  force,  came 
to  Washington  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  airplanes 
for  scouting,  if  for  nothing  else. 

Soon  after  that  our  production  units  got  busy.  secretary 
of  War  Eewton  D.  Baker,  with  assurances  from  &roups,  issued  a 
public  statement  that  this  country  would  go  to  making  airplanes  in 
quantity  immediately,  and  would  have  22,000  of  them  in  Europe 
by  July  1,  1918.      Instead  of  telling  the  Wrights,  and  the 
Curtisecs  and  all  wno  could  build  airplanes  to  do  so  at  once , 
it  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  what  was  to  be  "the  finest 
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airplane  in  the  world,"  with  the  Liberty  Motor. 

Preponderating  military  opinion  was,  even  then,  that  the 
war  would  ue  won  by  control  of  the  air.      In  those  aays  airplane 
wings  were  covered  with  a  fabric,  a  linen  cloth.      Flax  was  needed 
for  linen.      tfe  had  promised  22,000  airplanes  for  a  year  hence. 
Confusions  in  Washington  gave  little  or  no  assurance  to  the 
Allies  that  our  promise  would  de  fulfilled.      Supremacy  seemed  to 
depend  entirely  on  France  and  England;  mostly  on  England  because 
her  airplane/^  were  in  relatively  safer  locations  than  those  in 
France . 

But  England  was  now  running  out  of  flax.      She  had  to 
have  flax  for  the  airplane  wings;  she  needed  at  least  1,800  tons 
for  airplane  cloth  alone.   .   Germany  controlled  the  chief  flax 
producing  areas  of  Belgium  and  Russia.      Britain's  main  source  of 
supply  was  cut  off.      ,7e  v. ere  producing  no  flax  for  the  purpose 
in  this  country. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  flax.      The  outcome 
of  the  war  appeared  to  depend  entirely  on  flax.      The  British 
Government  called  upon  the  Flax  Growers  Association  which  had 
started  small  experimental  flax  areas^to  supply  the  wants.  It 
laid  down  12,500  acres  of  flax.      But  it  was  handicapped  for  want 
of  labor.      It  stated  frankly  that  if  sufficient  workers  were  not 
produced,  the  airplane  output  would  suffer  seriously,  perhaps 
seriously  enough  to  make  a  disastrous  difference  in  the  outcome 
of  the  war. 

Flax  cannot  be  reaped  by  machine  for  airplane  purposes. 
The  long  stems  and  the  roots  must  not  be  damaged .  Flax  must  be 
pulled  up  by  the  handful,  carefully  laid  on  the  ^round,  with  the 
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stems  parallel,  and  otherwise  must  be  handled  and  treated 
patiently.      Man  lauor  for  the  large  area  could  not  oe  had  tor 
all  men  were  for  war.      The  flax  growers  asked  the  woman's  National 
Land  Service  Corps  if  it  would  contribute  for  six  weeks  2,000 
workers  out  of  the  total  of  3,000  required  to  make  the  harvest  a 
success.      The  woman's  corps  went  to  the  Board  of  Education  with 
a  scheme  for  recruiting  from  the  Training  College  for  Teachers 
embracing  some  6,000  women.      The  help  received  enabled  the 
women's  corps  to  guarantee  2,000  women  workers  for  July  and 
August.      These  were  to  be  sent  in  relays  for  suort  or  long 
periods,  involving  the  engagement  of  between  3,000  and  4,000 
individually. 

Nine  camps  were  established  in  the  flax  district,  with 
50  nurses,  bl  cooks  and  137  girl  students  to  do  the  lighter 
fatigue  work.      The  teachers  in  charge  of  the  camp  were:  for 
Barwick,  Miss  Bennett;  for  Bridgewater,  Miss  Herbert;  for 
Hinton-StCeorge ,  Dr#  MacGregor;  for  Ilchester,  Miss  Ruth  Clarke; 
for  sherbourne,  Miss  Julius;  for  Wellington,  Miss  Pry;  for 
Thorny,  Miss  Underwood  and  Miss  Ross;  for  Thornhaugh,  Miss  Barrett; 
and  for  Wellingborough,  Miss  Blackburn. 

All  together,  3,569  women  teachers  pulled  2,216  1-2 

acres  of  flax  acreage  sufficient  on  an  average  crop  to  supply 

covering  for  wings  and  essentials  for  10,466  airplanes! 

How  vital  this  was  to  the  general  program  is  not  much  of 
a  guess,  and  gives  much  basis  for  the  Land  Army  girl's  statement. 
By  March  and  April  of  191B,  our  22,000  airplanes  had  not  come 
through  according  to  plan  and  promise.      Some  wera  trickling 
through,  a  vary  small  number.      Many  of  these  had  been  so 
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sabotaged  that  overhauling  was  necessary  to  make  then  serviceable. 
The  jj-rench  had  increased  their  output  somewhat.      And,  with  the 
teachers'  flax  campaign  a  huge  success  the  British  were  turning 
out  planes  in  large  numbers. 

Before  July,  the  Germans  on  the  Flanders  Front  would  attack 
if  they  had  two  to  one,  and  often  t&ey  engaged  in  single-handed 
combat.      But  in  August  they  would  not  attack  unless  they  could 
put  up  three  or  four  to  one,  and  in  September  they  would  not 
venture  a  clash  or  a  circus  unless  they  had  five  or  six  to  one. 

,«e  bought  ten  Capronis  from  Italy  and  before  the 
Armistice  was  signed  November  11,  191b,  we  had  these  and  several 
hundred  of  the  promised  22,000  planes  overseas.      The  best  estimate 
I  ever  had  from  an  air  official  was  "Maybe  1,000  planes." 

,Ve  had  invented  the  airplane  and  yet,  in  a  great  war  and 
with  definite  promises,  our  much-heralded  effort  was  nothing  to 
brag  about. 

IF  If  is  a  grand  word  for  supposition.      If  the  iniantry 

had  not  come  up  in  time;  if  the  artillery  had  not  thrown  a  barrage; 
if  the  supplies  had  not  oeen  brought  forward,  the  war  might  hsx 
have  been  lost  to  the  Allies.      If  the  rabbit  had  not  stopped  to 
eat  the  cabbage,  he  would  not  have  aad  nis  ears  shot  off.      But  ax 
almost  any  military  man  will  admit  that  if  the  Allies  had  not 
gained  air  supremacy,  the  war  most  certainly  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  Allies. 

Th^re  is  no  if  about  that  flax  growing.      Flax  had  to 
be  had;  it  had  to  be  grown  and  harvested.      It  had  to  dq  grown  for 
airplanes  wnich  we  had  to  have.      It  was  6rown,  and  it  was 
harvested,  by  women,  under  very  difficult  circumstances.  There 


was  no  ii  about  that.  The  women  provided  linen  for  10,466  allied 
airplanes  and  the  war  was  over. 


gOgTEHTS 

(This  Volume) 


1.  Down  on  the  Rio  Grande  3 order  when  men  still  were 

trigger-happy  Lidnight  lire  and  execuitons  

Jour  armed  Mexicans  in  the  middle  of  the 

desert  Lassacre  at  the  cavalry  post  The 

man  with  tour  guns  demanding  an  apology  when 
none  was  coming,  and  he  got  none. 

2.  The  Coast  Guard  Gutter  Seneca's  roughest  and  historic 

trip;   using  oil  dags  in  a  hurriuane  to  keep 
seas  down,  for  the  iirst  time  in  its  long 

service  A  scary  midnight  "On  deck!  ffe're 

going  over!"      Rolling  SO  to  40  degrees. 
8«      Barney  Barpch,  the  ^lder  Statesman  of  Washington."  Ke 

gave  $50,000  to  buy  tickets  hom  for  several 
hundred  girls  out  oi  their  jobs;  told  the  story 
only  to  Larry  Hills  oi  the  Sun,  myself  and 
Eugene  Grace  of  the  Steel  Trust.      Told  here  tor 
iirst  time. 

4.      Head  oi  the  International  Kews  Service  night  side  in 

Washington,  beiore  going  overseas  in  First  World 
War,  with  finest  contract  of  all  war  corres- 
pondents I  could  go  anywhere  I  wanted  with 

Army  and  Kavy,  and  my  stuff  would  be  used  as  I 
wrote  it  or  not  at  all.      Our  scary  trip  across 
with  submarines  after  us. 

b.      Captain  or  Scotland  Yard  introduces  nimselr  I  was 

reported  as  anti-Britisn  Ga\ e  me  his  card 

and  privilege  to  use  his  name  any  time  I  had 

difficulty  Passed  me  to  another  Scotland  Yard 

man  who  put  me  on  a  ship;  had  another  Scotland  Yara 
mau  meet  me  at  Calais,  command ered  a  section  in 
the  Paris  Express  to  find  there  William  Allen 
..hite  of  ilansas. 

6.  Headed  toward  the  shooting.      Sir  Douglas  Brownrigg,  chiei 

of  British  Eavy  Censors,  sent  me  across  the 
English  Channel,  the  only  passenger  on  the 
destroyer,  four  or  five  times  to  Dunkirk,  where, 
as  he  promised  I'd  "get  my  belly  full  of  this 
war , "  I  really  did • 

7.  The  First  Dunkirk.      Bombardment  by  airplane,  and  Old 

lugenboom,  the  ouly  Big  Bertha  ever  captured, 

and  which  I  took  pictures  of  myseli  It  shot 

27  1-2  miles  iuto  Dunkirk. 

b.      The  Big  Bertha,  Old  Lugenboom  Heavily  mined  with  booby 

traps  everywhere  Hat  full  of  francs  induced 

the  guard  to  take  me  in,  with  stern  caution  to 
step  only  where  he  stepped,  and  toucn  nothing, 

9.      Under  Fire  at  Ypres  At  Hell  Fire  Crossing  Direct  target 
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oi  <t.7s,  machine  guns  and  snipers  Scared  to 

death  ever  since  One  shell  hit  right  where  I 

had  stood  live  or  six  seconds  beiore,  and  the 
splash  went  away  ironi  me. 

10.  The  fcn±  Hidden  Llines  oi  Ostend  .olown  out  of  oed  3ig 

railroad  station  across  the  way  blown  up  

Chunks  oi"  metal  and  iron  bars  falling  on  Hotel 

uouronne  v.here  I  was  Derthed  uommander  Dathan 

jumped  me  in  oetween  walls,  where  we  stood  tor 
live  minutes  xksxkxkxoxx  while  stuii  was  smashing 

down  and  still  exploding  out  in  the  street  

Talk  with  the  ^urgomeister  oi  Ostend, 

11.  The  Great  Zeeorugge  Hole  Trip  up  on  a  coastal  motor 

boat  with  mine  sweeper  anead  of  us  Hulks  oi 

uiine  sweepers  rolling  in  the  sura.,  "blown  up 

yesterday  or  the  day  before"  "If  we  hit  a  mine 

we'll  never  know  it,  for  we  are  going  full 
speed  ahead."      Young  commander  of  ooat  a 
Victoria  Uross  hero-»^-l!y  pictures  of  block  ships 
so  good  the  British  Admiralty  had  to  have  a  set. 

12.  Two  uig  exclusives  that  the  British  would  not  let  go 

througn  because  they  had  not  yet  had  confirmation. 
I  had  just  got  out  of  the  last  Big  Belgian- 
British-French  drive  irom  out  on  the  worth  Sea 
to  below  Dixmude;  ten  towns  captured  up  to  the 
time  I  got  out;  caught  a  destroyer  and  got  into 
London  witn  a  full  story  ..ours  before  the  British 

began  to  get  the  iull  story  together  ^lso  an 

exclusive  on  tne  time  the  Battleship  Kew  York 
missed  being  destroyed  Dy  two  torpedoes  sent 
right  across  her  oov.s;   onicial  report  given  to 
me  by  Admiral  rtodman;  no  one  else  had  it. 

13.  How  a  Soldier  loves  a  bath. 

l<t.      Surrender  of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  -ing  George, 

Prince  oi  Wales,  Admiral  3eatty,  Admiral  Sims, 
Admiral  Rodman  had  some  of  Hodman's  ismous  mint 
juleps;  tnen  I  got  all  tne  Royal  Oroup  to  let 
the  photographers  take  pictures  to  their  hearts 

content  At  the  sacta:  surrender,  with  oaptain 

Christy,  on  board  the  Battleship  Wyoming,  with 
guns  trained  on  Germans  and  all  ready  for  an 

attach  any  moment  Christy's  position  was  on 

the  forward  deck,  behind  the  secona  £hkesk£ 
turret  and  I  was  right  there  with  him. 

15.  Admiral  Beatty's  dramatic  larewell  to  our  Fleet. 

16.  Did  women  win  <»orld  War  One? 


